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Creator of 
POINT-OF-SALE 


DISPLAYS 


For America’s Leading Merchandisers 


Well displayed is half sold -- an axiom of 
modern merchandising. Hence the everlasting 
fight of successful merchandisers to get their 
products off the dealers’ shelves and on their 


counters. 


For more than forty years outstanding Ameri- 
can advertisers have relied on BRUNHOFF 
for point-of-sale merchandising devices to bring 
their goods to the purchaser’s attention when 


his hand is in his money pocket. 


No matter how simple or how complex your 
point-of-sale problem, Brunhoff experience will 
help you to its profitable solution. Suggestions 


and estimates on request. 


THE BRUNHOFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


YORK AND FREEMAN CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Vending Devices and Mechanical Specialties in metal, glass and wood 
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EPARTMENT STORES, grocery stores, 

drug stores, hardware stores, automobile 
dealers—big chains and small retailers—realize 
that it pays to feature nationally advertised mer- 
chandise. 


But in times like these the retailer refuses to get 


dvertising 


that sells the goods 


Editorially, The American Weekly is absorbing 
in its interest. Every issue contains material of 
vital interest to every family it reaches. 

When you place your advertising in this Mighty 
Magazine you are driving home your sales story to 
the largest, richest, most responsive market in the 


se excited about “‘national advertising” that is spread nation. 
ig too thin to exert real local influence. The only ad- That’s why Xe) many successful advertisers buy 
, vertising that really interests him is national ad- The American Weekly and successfully merchan- 
If vertising that reaches a substantial proportion of dise their advertising to the retailers. 
ir his customers and his prospects. 
_There is one publication with dominating na- Where this magazine goes 
— aie gui powerful agen ple ro The American Weekly dominates the urban mar- 
F a . Th a 7, mn Week| — —— kets by concentrating 70% of its total circulation 
1- Tae Le Sr ve ween ; in 578 of America’s 997 towns and cities of 10,000 
F Show the retailer an advertising campaign sched- population and over. (1930 U. S. census figures.) 
uled to appear in this Mighty Magazine and watch ae a 
hi : d k , In each of 152 cities, it reaches one out of every two families 
ie _— = up _ take Saree. ’ In 108 more cities, 40 to 50% of the families 
me Choice display positions in his store, and valua- In an additional 146 cities, 30 to 40% 
ble window space as well, are gladly given to mer- In another 172 cities, 20 to 30% 
chandise that is featured in The American Weekly. _.. . and, in addition, more than 1,700,000 families in thousands of 
Dealers cooperate with advertisers who use The a large and small, regularly buy The American 
American Weekly for the simple reason that it ae , 
uf pays them to do rid P That is why The American Weekly offers the 
ill W; ee ae drive and force required to sell goods in 1932. 
With five and one-half million circulation, nearly Wh q pea 
ns twice that of any other magazine, The American fe — irs OE FO Sa 
Weekly takes your advertising message into one More CHeCtivEry : 
out of every five homes in these United States. 
Break down the cost of $16,000 per color page ny Cock-A-Doodle-Doo 
and you find it amounts to less than 14 cent per — see, , 
famil had The April 17, 1932 issue of The American 
y reached. Z Weekly is the largest in volume of advertis- 
Less than one-third of a penny for one of those j—>— ing lineage end revenue ever published. ex- 
bi : ne | h h cwi | ceeding the last record-breaking issue by 
g smashing color pages that are more than twice | cate theianinel dilen. 
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Two Cents Each... 


but not for long 


. . . because there are only a few 
left of each of the following page 
reprints from SALES MANAGE- 
MENT: 


"The Greatest Sport in the 
World" 


"They Called Him ‘The 
Butcher’ " 


"Jobs" 

"Just How Dumb Was J. C. 
Penney?" 

"It's the Next Shot That 
Counts" 


"Till the Untilled Places" 


"There's Money in Doorbells" 


"The Snare of Competitive 
Prices" 


"How a President Talks to His 
Salesmen" 


These are all pithy, pointed mes- 
sages designed for mailings to sales- 
men. 


WwW 


. . . Here's an opportunity to pur- 
chase the popular series from 


SALES MANAGEMENT, reprinted 


in booklet form: 


"TIP-TOP SALESMEN | HAVE MET" 
by Ray Comyns 


Single copies 25 cents; in quantities 
of 50 or more at 20 cents a copy. 


Also available at three cents each, 
reprints of 


“HAS INDUSTRY GONE PRICE 


CRAZY?" 
by C. D. Garretson 


wW 


Please forward your remittance to 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


NEW YORK 


420 Lexington Avenue 
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BY WALTER MANN 


The Strength of 
Women’s Magazines 


Necessarily, in upset times like these 
(though many still labor under the delu- 
sion that those bad old, mad old days were 
normal), necessarily, says S. O. S., in such 
times come drastic upsets in the order of 
preference by advertisers for the leading 
national publica- 
tions. Shifts that 
in some cases have 
been gradual and in 
others meteoric, 
shifts reflecting the 
universal shake- 
down which the 
world is undergo- 
ing. 

Julian Cargill, 
eastern manager of 
Delineator, a genius 
at making figures 
talk, several years 
ago became interest- 
ed in watching 
these shifting sands 
of advertisers’ preference; followed them 
year by year from Ann Edgerly’s Publishers’ 
Information Bureau figures, setting them 
down in order of dollar volume of business 
done. Cargill was particularly interested 
in seeing how the new Delineator showed 
up from year to year as compared with 
others of the first 42 magazines. Clearly, 
he reasoned, if Delineator showed up well 
in order of preference by dollar volume, 
this was worth knowing. Nobody could 
possibly question P. I. B. figures, therefore 
his source would be generally acceptable. 
Hence the first two pages of this week’s 
selection for review, i.e., “The Strength 
of the Women’s Magazines and the Prog- 
ress of Delineator.’’ 

Spread across those first two pages in 
this very interesting compilation we find 
the dollar volume figures for the last six 
years (1926 to 1931) for each of the 42 
leading national magazines. These figures 
are arranged year by year by publications, 
in the order of volume for that particular 
year. It is therefore an easy job, by start- 
ing at the left, with 1931, to trace back to 
1926 the relative standing of each publica- 
tion over this period. If the line from 
left to right goes upward, the publication 
is steadily losing its relative position. If, 
on the other hand, the line from left to 
right goes downward, back to 1926, the 
publication is on the up, up and up. Sim- 
ple, isn’t it—and graphic! And to Cargill’s 
great satisfaction, Delineator showed up 
unusually well. Hence this brochure. 

Warning is given the readers of this 
worth-while, 18-page booklet, that order of 
dollar volume does not necessarily mean 
that these publications beat other publica- 
tions from year to year in dollar volume. 
It merely means that with the current dollar 
volume in a given year, this publication or 
that publication was first, second, third, 
Gk. 

Illustrating “The Strength of the 
Women’s Magazines,” this booklet plots, 
from these figures, the trend of combined 


Pirie MacDonald 
W alter Mann 


dollar volume of six general magazines 
from 52.3 per cent of the total dollar vol. 
ume spent that year (1926) in 42 pub. 
lications, downward to 42.1 per cent in 
1931. Comparing this with the combined 
dollar volume of the six women’s mag. 
azines at 32.7 per cent, we find a drop 
(until 1929) down to 31.2 per cent and 
then for the past two years back up again 
to 35.3 per cent. 

The thirty miscellaneous magazines start- 
ed at 15 per cent and ended with 22.6 
per cent, a marked increase. 

A direct comparison of the combined 
volumes of the six general magazines with 
those of the six women’s magazines only 
serves to accentuate this picture, as do the 
subsequent tables in the booklet. 

Interesting upward trends in order of 
dollar volume are seen in the following 
magazines: Collier's, McCall’s, Delineatoy, 
True Story, Time, New Yorker and House- 
hold Magazine, in the order named. 

S. O. S. has gone over this study care- 
fully and finds nothing serious to criticise. 

It seems to be a brief and_ sincere 
summary well worth writing for in case 
you are interested in the present relative 
status of national magazines. Write either 
direct to Julian Cargill, care of Delineator, 
Graybar Building, New York, or to S. 0. 
S. if you prefer. 


49th State Local 
Dealer Zoning 


The sixty “Local Dealer Zones” ot 
“Secondary Trading Areas” in the 49th 
State (Globe-Democrat’s rendition of the 
St. Louis Marketing Area) are depicted 
in the 1932 (second) edition of the 
Globe-Democrat’s “Local Dealer Zone 
Plan.” This plan was devised after study- 
ing the methods employed by the leading 
research agencies—employing those that 
were felt to be sound—and tempering their 
results with the local experience of the 
Globe-Democrat. 

After careful checking in actual use, tw 
changes were made in zone boundaries, but 
in this second booklet there were several 
additions made to the marketing data— 
notably the figures on retail trade as of the 
1930 Census of Retail Distribution, the 
number of radio sets from the 1930 Cen- 
sus, the driving time from St. Louis, etc., 
etc. Sources are given for all data. 

Actual information available for all 
towns over 1,000 are: population, popula 
tion per square mile, per cent of native 
white, foreign white and negro, total fam- 
ilies, total auto registrations above and 
below $1,000, total number of new caf 
sales and of truck registrations. Total spend- 
ing power from industrial and from agt- 
cultural sources, total number of families 
having phones, using gas, having a radio; 
total number of wired homes, total number 
of retail establishments, total retail dollat 
volume, total wholesale establishments. 

Eleven full pages packed with good data 
from reliable sources, and no bunk. Write 
for your copy to Douglas V. Martin, Jr. 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, St. Louis, Mis 
souri, or to S. O. S. himself. 
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IF YOU WANT TO SELL NOW-_. 


TELL THE SPENDERS! 


Ir TAKES more than “proved buy- 
ing power” to make cash sales. It 
takes money in hand, plus the will- 
ingness to spend it—-a_ two-way 


purse and sound judgment of values. 


Every reader test, of income and 
interest, has shown that The Digest’s 
readers are solid citizens, people of 
position, property owners. Now we 
go further and give dollar-sign 
proof that The Digest’s readers are 
spending freely—in a year when all 


business is searching for spenders. 


To take one example: We offered 
the Standard Encyclopedia by mail 
to subscribers with a three years’ 
subscription, at $12 the set ($18 in 
a special binding). A single letter, 
mailed in December, brought more 
than 100,000 orders! Total orders 
received this spring will amount to 
approximately 250,000—more than 
$3,000,000 in sales. Plain proof that 
Digest readers are ready to buy now 
and able to pay. 


Another example, of closer con- 
cern to advertisers: The Digest’s 
net paid circulation for March and 


T H E 


Y 


“ 


April will average better than 
1,550,000 weekly — more than 10% 
above the guarantee! It is clear 
that readers are spending now to 
get The Digest—and spending more 
than they spent in 1931, in 1930, 
i ae 


Exciting times like these always 
enlarge the interest and infiuence 
of The Digest. And The Digest 
plays its own active part in the 
national life, this year with notable 
polls on prohibition and presiden- 
tial candidates, with daily news re- 
ports over the air, and with regular 
comment in street cars, airplanes 


and periodicals. 


If you want to sell now—tell the 
spenders who read The Digest. Re- 
gardless of its leading role in the 
1932 show, The Digest offers increas- 
ing numbers of readers at rates 
reduced a flat 25% —quotes a net 
price of less than $2 per page per 
thousand — delivers class circula- 


tion at mass costs. 


LITERARY 


\ 


This is a chance that can be cashed 
at once. We publish your appeal 
for customers less than two weeks 
after receipt—if necessary only 
eight days from plate to news-stand. 
Fast work, coming and going. Let 
The Digest take your latest news to 
your greatest group of spenders. 
They are ready to buy and they 
may not wait. 
Quantity —1,400,000 average guar- 
anteed, “or rebate.” 
Quality—self-selected by active in- 
terest in realities. 
Economy—25% lower now, less 
than $2 per page per thousand. 
For most advertisers, here is the 
first buy in the magazine field. Get 
all the facts—and buy now! 


DIGEST 


Sounding-board of American opinion 
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Peep from a Consumer 


Congratulations to Ambrosia for their new 
pocket flask cleanser just on the market. 
Good advertising. Good display. Good 
idea. Wake up, you manufacturers, and 
quit sitting around waiting for business 
to improve. We women want more things 
to make us beautiful, well-groomed, happy, 
and we will help you push up that sagging 
sales curve. The cosmetic manufacturers 
haven't scratched the surface yet. We 
would like better skin fresheners, better 
compacts, better powders, better ways of 
carrying these necessities with us, better 
packaging of these products we use so 
much.—Mary G. Hastings, Chicago. 


(This letter, which strayed into the SALEs 
MANAGEMENT office last week, is present- 
ed as a straw in the wind indicating that 
there are unlimited opportunities for in- 
teresting a consumer in new and better 
products. The old buying urge is: still 
there—but Mrs. Consumer wants to be 
wooed.—THE Epirors.) 


—Lest There Be Revolution! 


At last it’s refreshing to find there are 
some people beside myself that recognize 
the artificiality of our present financial 
status, who have the means and fearlessness 
to proclaim, as you have in this morning's 
edition of the Washington Post, a true, 
concise portrayal of the situation as it 
actually exists. 

I am glad to see you go after that 
old “BUDGET” stuff; its progenitor, 
“COOLIDGE ECONOMY,” should have 
been mentioned by you at the same time. 
They both appeared on the scene practically 
simultaneously, and both have been fore- 
runners which aided very materially in pav- 
ing the way for that ultra exclusive class of 
humanity-loving financiers who—painlessly 
at first—injected their present suffering 
upon an innocent and unsuspecting public, 
in order that their great “‘science’’ of eco- 
nomics might contribute to their own en- 
richment at the expense of humanity in 
general. 

It was a well-laid plot and admirably car- 
ried out. From what I am able to garner 
by reading between the lines, along about 
next June the “doctors” will announce 
that the operation is a safe one and that 
the patient will recover; about then the 
five-year period will be up and the dirty 
work completed. 

You have the right idea and I hope you 
will go before the public vigorously and 
expose this so-called “Science of Eco- 
nomics,” this man-manipulated science that 
works solely on behalf of that group that 
is today controlling the destiny of out 
finances, impoverishing the people through 
the instrumentality and active support of 
those in charge of our Government. Do 
this please before the masses become so 
enraged that they will take the matter in 
their own hands, which they will surely 
do if the present condition is not terminat- 
ed soon.—L. W. Sorrell, Manager, Penn 
Card & Paper Company, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


(SALES MANAGEMENT'S ringing editorial 
of April 16, “The New Theory of Gov- 


ernment,” and “The Balanced Budget Bug- 
aboo,” were reproduced in a full-page 
advertisement in the Washington Post on 
that date. “Conservatives of the 
financial world forced liquidation at a pace 
which proved not only heart-breaking, but 
back-breaking as well. Now the same ele- 
ment wants to insist on balancing the 
budget by higher taxes shoved on business 
which is already largely bankrupt and on 
a public which is already mostly bereft of 
its all. So long as existing conditions pre- 
vail, the whole idea is not only ridiculous; 
it is insane.” . THE Epirors.) 


Nashville’s New Tax 


Taxes, taxes, more taxes—well deserving 
of the phrase, ‘“‘Nuisance Taxes.” 

Here’s a new one, from the City of Nash- 
ville, copy attached hereto. In itself the 
sum involved is small, but it holds the 
possibility of many similar taxes and larger 
taxes being assessed, providing this one is 
received without protest. Possibly it is 
only the beginning of what will be at- 
tempted in the future. 

It may be of interest to companies selling 
direct to the consumer—R. E. Maloney, 
Vice-President, Master-Craft Corporation, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


(Facts about the new Nashville tax were 
set forth in a news story printed in last 
week’s issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. It 
was pointed out there that the law is not 
intended to tax legitimate traveling salesmen, 
representing legitimate. manufacturers and 
wholesalers of other cities who sell to 
Nashville stores, but to curb the efforts of 
the periodical crews that sweep down on 
the city with worthless merchandise or no 
merchandise at all—including fake mag- 
azine solicitors—and sell direct to con- 
sumers, in hotel rooms, or at their homes. 
The idea is commendable enough—but will 
it work as its sponsors intended ?—THE 
EDITORS. ) 


Purchasing Agents’ Faults 


You have an item in your April 16 issue 
called ‘Forty Purchasing Agents Name 
Major Faults of Salesmen.” This makes 
the fourth article I have read along similar 
lines, and I am wondering what salesmen 
could say about the “major faults” of pur- 
chasing agents. I, for one, could name 
eighty or more faults of purchasing agents 
that would make the thirteen faults of 
salesmen named in this article look mild. 
I have been successfully selling for the 
past twenty years and have come in contact 
with many purchasing agents. . . . I doubt 
if any of them could go out and do the 
job the salesman does. Most of them are 
only chair warmers. Most of them do not 
know what the words “fairness’’ and “‘cour- 
tesy” mean. I have seen them tell the 
lowest bidder that his bid was high and 
that he had better reduce it if he wanted 
the order. I have seen them with a chewed- 
up cigar in mouth, hat on, writing notes 
while talking to a salesman. I have seen 
them keep a man waiting over an hour, 
then walk out with someone who was go- 
ing to buy them a dinner, saying “Sorry, 
I have a conference on.” 


The purchasing agents ought to get together 
and clean their own house before stepping 
out and trying to clean the house of sales. 
men.—H. Louis Marcus, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Further War on Depression 


A program which my firm inaugurated 
some months ago in an attempt to over- 
come present business conditions is here 
outlined. I’m sure there are a number of 
manufacturing concerns among your sub. 
scribers who could adopt it to their own 
profit and to the profit of business generally, 
During the past year our industry has been 
hurt very seriously by delayed buying. Mr, 
Louis F. Dow, the president of this com- 
pany, feels very keenly his responsibility 
to the employes in our factory and to our 
sales force. It was during a discussion of 
this responsibility in his office that the 
plan for the present campaign was de- 
veloped. It was felt that if we could 
make the customer realize that when he 
delayed the purchase of something which 
he needed he was throwing men out of 
work and prolonging present conditions, he 
would hesitate before saying “no.” 
The program was named the “Put Men 
to Work’? Campaign, and we got into 
action on it immediately. In opening the 
campaign, Mr. Dow made this pledge, 
which was circulated throughout the coun- 
try by our sales force: 

“In inaugurating the Louis F. Dow Com- 
pany’s nation-wide ‘Put Men to Work’ 
Campaign I, as president of my firm, make 
this pledge to the public: 

“First: The Louis F. Dow Company will 
manufacture every order as soon as it is 
received. Our method of business would 
permit us to postpone the manufacture of 
these orders from four to eight months 
and thereby save the interest on the money 
necessary to hire men and purchase raw 
materials. I am more than willing to 
forego this considerable saving to help 
my employes, my customers and industry. 
“Second: The Louis F. Dow Company will 
go ahead with its plans for the future 
just as it did in normal times. Purchases 
will be made now for materials which we 
will need in coming years. Already $50,- 
000 has been spent for labor and raw 
material for our 1934 calendar line—a line 
which will not bring us a cent of profit 
until almost two years from now. 
“Third: The Louis F. Dow Company, 
through its nation-wide sales force of 400 
men, will spread the gospel of putting 
men back to work and money back into 
circulation throughout the United States. 
All the resources and energy of this firm 
will be thrown whole-heartedly into the 
battle against unemployment, against de- 
pression, against the fear which has gripped 
industry and paralyzed initiative for s0 
many months.” 

A schedule was drawn up which demon- 
strated just how many days’ employment 
orders of various sizes would provide. 
Stress was placed upon the fact that when 
an order was signed, men were hired and 
money was put into circulation in the 
buyer’s own community and throughout the 
country at once, although the purchaser 
was not billed for the goods until 30 days 
after they were manufactured, shipped and 
used and he did not spend an actual cent, 
in many cases, until from four to eight 
months. 

Our sales force has taken hold of the 
idea with enthusiasm, and customers have 
responded in a gratifying manner.—J. H. 
Dow, Sales Promotion Manager, Louis F. 
Dow Company, Goodwill Advertising, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 
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Whats New 


q Concerns in many lines that have 
long sought authentic data on number 
and location of wired homes in the 
United States will be glad to know 
these data are now available. A news 
story covering the release of these 
important statistics will be found on 
page 95. 


q The problem of finding good 
salesmen and keeping down turnover 
on the selling force is as persistent 
as taxes. C. R. Jones, now personnel 


director for the Hoover Company at 
Chicago, has spent years in the busi- 
ness of selecting men for selling work. 
“What 50,000 Applicants Taught Me 
About Hiring Salesmen’’ is the title 
of his article this week. Page 90. 


q Nelson Gaskill, who will be re- 
membered by most SALES MANAGE- 
MENT readers as the author of 
“Price Control in the Public Interest,”” 
published by this magazine a year 
ago, has some pertinent remarks to 
make on the subject of private brands. 
Page 88. 
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Use this True 
Yardstick of Con- 
sumer Buying Habits 
—and you banish the 
specter of “below- 
cost selling” .... - 


\ 


EASURE your office with a “‘yardstick”’ 
which is actually a foot short and you 
get a wild over-estimate of space. 


An error, just as gross—colossal in its scale— 
has unknowingly been made for years by big 
business. This error, so simple yet so world- 
shaking, was the measurement of consumer 
buying power by the inadequate ‘“‘yardstick”’ 
of retail sales. And this error was unavoidable. 


For, amazingly enough, never until now has 
an over-all study been made of complete 
consumer buying and buying habits. 


Just look at the chart. The upper line shows 
the complete consumer buying for the last 
50 years. The lower line shows total retail 
sales throughout the same period. 


How can these two be so different? The answer 
is simple—yet alarming! 


Fumbling in the dark, business has falsely 
assumed that retail sales were an accurate 
yardstick to measure complete consumer buy- 
ing habits. It has quite overlooked the vast 
volume of sales made through other than 
recognized retail outlets. 


Furthermore, business has hitherto been fum- 
bling on another vitally important point. For 
it has never been able to discover how much of 
the consumer’s dollar has been diverted away 
from the purchase of physical products—has 
been spent increasingly for ‘‘services’’. 


For example, a dollar spent on food to be used 
in the home means an actual dollar spent in 
retail purchase of food products. But ...a 
dollar for a meal in a restaurant means about 
sixty cents for ‘‘services’”’ and only about 
forty cents for actual food products. And the 
consumer of today eats twice as many of his 
meals away from home as he did ten years ago. 


There are, of course, countless other ways, too, 
in which the consumer has come to use a 
larger proportion of his dollar for “‘services” 
and a smaller share for physical products. 
Such “services” range widely, from the nail- 
filing of the manicurist, to the cocktail-shaking 
of the bartender in the speakeasy. They in- 
clude Transportation, Personal Services, Re- 
creation, Health, Education, Social 
Activities, Direct Taxes, Civil 
Services. 


Thus, the consumer has never 
bought as large a quantity of phy- 
sical goods as his total purchases 
would seem to indicate. 


Manufacturers, in ignorance of these 
facts, have manufactured more phy- 
sical goods than consumer markets 
would absorb. Result : Over-produc- 
tion... the inception of installment 
buying... and the end was not yet. 
For manufacturing, still outrunning 
consumption, reached and passed 
inevitable saturation points. 


Crash! . . . ton upon ton of once valuable 
products, now almost valueless, virtually 
given away! Other millions of dollars’ worth 
sold below cost, as distress merchandise... 
Capital dissipated on a gigantic scale. 


In the darkness of the depression thus created 
comes this survey of consumer buying, like a 
brilliant flare-light which reveals the exact 
dangers and nature of a shell-pitted No-Man’s 
Land. For it gives the first complete picture 
of America’s consumer buying. 


This series in The Business Week is there- 
fore the most vital that has ever been placed 
before American manufacturers. These studies 
show in effect that unless the individual manu- 
facturer adopts the true yardstick of complete 
consumer buying habits—and re-shapes his 
activities accordingly—his capital will ulti- 
mately be dissipated through the production 
of unwanted goods and consequent cut-throat, 
selling-below-cost competition. The first of 
this series of twenty articles will appear in this 
week’s issue of THE BUSINESS WEEK. 
Subscription rate: $7.50 per year. In Canada: 
$10.00 per year. 


THE BUSINESS WEEK 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the editors of Sales Management for the week ending April 23, 1932: 


e @ e@ Colonel Leonard Ayres of the Cleveland Trust 
Company has evolved an interesting “index of business 
sentiment,’ consisting of a combination of five series of 
weekly data. The average for 1929, 30, ’31 and the first 
three months of this year represents 100. The present 
year began with 79 and now stands at 87. This tends to 
confirm the general feeling that, despite all our many 
troubles, confidence has been growing and fear waning. 


e @ @ March dollar sales of the thirty-eight largest 
chain store companies were off 11.6 per cent from last year. 
On a per-day basis they gained 7.64 per cent from Feb- 
tuary and 9.11 over January, which shows that the normal 
seasonal increase is being maintained—but at a lower level 
than last year. . Great Atlantic and Pacific for the 
five weeks ending April 2 had a dollar sales decrease of 
15.11 per cent, and a drop in tonnage handled of 5.90 
per cent. Until recent months the tonnage volume showed 
increases. 


e @ e@ Sales of General Motors cars to consumers 
were greater during their exposition week than for the full 
month of March. Ford still is shopping for steel and 
will not be in full production this month. Other makers 
are building cars for immediate demand only, and April 
production is likely to show a 55 per cent decrease from 
last year. 


e e e The Irving Fisher All-Commodity Index de- 
clined fractionally last week to 62.4, as against 62.5 the 
previous week. The purchasing power of the business 
dollar jumped to an all-time high of 160.3 (1926 being 
100). The Fisher Index of Business Conditions rose last 
week by 4.8 per cent. This was contrary to the normal 
seasonal trend, and confirms partially the observation made 
on this page two weeks ago that a spring revival in some 
degree quite probably would be seen but that it would 
start later than it usually does. 


e @e e Dealers in men’s wear are having the jitters 
because of the widespread rumor that Woolworth’s is 
planning to sell men’s shirts at twenty cents. This price 
will include both sleeves and all buttons, so the story goes. 


© @ e The first-quarter earnings reports are about 
what business expected. Per share earnings of Western 
Union (which the late Russell Sage said should always 
be bought when available at 50, and it was likely to be 
available once in every man’s life at that price) sagged 
94 per cent from last year’s first quarter, a decline almost 
matched by Auburn’s 92 per cent drop. A. T. & T. lost 
280,000 of its phone users, approximately the same num- 
ber as in all of 1931, and closed the quarter with an 18 
per cent drop in earnings. Curtis Publishing Company’s 
net dropped 56 per cent. Even the hitherto depression- 
proof American Chicle Company and White Rock show 
declines of 8 and 15 per cent. Atlantic Refining, on the 
other hand, lost over two million a year ago, but made a 
Profit of a half-million this year. 


® e e Exports for the first quarter were $459,917,000, 
compared with $709,843,000 last year; imports were $397,- 


508,009 against $568,296,000. If the export total sounds 
like a big drop, just compare it with the total of $1,419,- 
625,000 in the first quarter of 1929. A few of the 
hurdles which have to be met before international trade 
shows marked improvement are the war debts, our own 
high tariffs and those of other nations, the forced sale at 
sacrifice prices by nations like Germany and Russia need- 
ing foreign exchanges, the favorable price differential now 
enjoyed by countries off the gold basis. 


e@ e e All indices show business at a very low ebb, 
but there is a wide variation in the severity of de- 
cline in different parts of the country, with the drop 
accentuated in the highly industrialized New England, 
Middle Atlantic and Central sections. For the first quar- 
ter of the year bank clearings declined 35.5 per cent from 
last year, but in the South Atlantic states the decline was 
21.5, South Central 25.9, Northwestern 29.7, Mountain 
29, and Pacific states 25.3. Neither the ups nor the downs 
are as great in those sections. 


@ @ e Reports from Washington indicate greater 
rather than diminishing pressure for a soldiet’s bonus, 
with the underlying purpose not merely to appease vet- 
erans but to inflate credit and raise prices. This may push 
financial authorities into more conservative policies of 
credit expansion such as the current practice of the Federal 
Reserve banks in buying government bonds at an ac- 
celerated rate. This money lands with member banks, 
allows them to pay off their indebtedness, gives them 
excess reserves, permits them to pyramid credit by increas- 
ing loans to customers by 10 or 15 times the amount of 
credit which is pumped in by the central bank. Such, is 
the underlying theory. Whatever practical effect the policy 
has on prices is likely to be seen first in commodities. 
Carl Snyder, statistician of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, has found that from 1875 to date the ratio of trade 
to credit has been constant, and that any great increase 
in credit invariably is followed by an advance in com- 
modity prices and by an upturn in production. 


@ @ e The F. W. Dodge Corporation foresees a gain 
of from 5 to 15 per cent in general construction for the 
second quarter over the first. Residential building is likely 
to show a gain of from 10 to 20 per cent. 


e@ e@ e The 25 cities reporting the largest volume of 
building permits for March show an increase of 4.5 per 
cent over February, a decline of 73.6 per cent from March, 
1931, and a decline of 72.1 from March, 1930. Six of 
these cities made individual gains over last March: Port- 
land (Oregon), Austin, Philadelphia, San Antonio, At- 
lanta and Fresno. Three showed advances over March, 
1930: Portland, Austin and Fresno. 


e e e Bank failures for the week ending April 16 
were the lowest for any similar week since 1928. Six 
banks closed; four reopened. 


e e e Many sales executives follow the gross intake 
of circuses as an index of a community’s ability and will- 
ingness to buy. The Ringling Brothers’ show, now at New 
York’s Madison Square Garden, is playing to the largest 
crowds in the last seven years. 


Is the Private Brand 
Really Vicious? 


Or Is Substitution-at-a-Lower-Price the Real Menace 
that Every Quality Manufacturer Needs to Fight? 


HE question as to whether pri- 
vate brands are good or bad is 
about as impossible to answer 
satisfactorily as the old gag, 
“Have you stopped beating your 
wife?’ As with a great many business 
subjects, in this field we appear to be 
discussing symptoms instead of causes, 
and trying to reform results instead of 
methods. 

I have heard many manufacturers of 
nationally advertised products con- 
demn private brands and charge them 
with creating many of our business 
ills. But other manufacturers in the 
same industries, who afe just as suc- 
cessful or otherwise, defend private 
brands; they even produce them for 
distributors who use them in compet- 
ing with and underselling the manu- 
facturer’s advertised brands. There is 
a great deal of loose thinking and con- 
fusion surrounding the subject, and 
we can’t solve any of the so-called 
private brand problems until we go 
behind the scenes and have a look at 
the supporting company. 

The other day I read an article in 
SALES MANAGEMENT in which the 
president of a large drug chain sys- 
tem stoutly defended private brands. 
But according to his statement it ap- 
peared that what he was really defend- 
ing was the policy of his organization 
to manufacture, or have other concerns 
produce, certain commodities to be 
sold through his company’s stores and 
nowhere else. 

If this is an objectionable private 
brand business, then the big mail order 
houses and many other mass distribu- 
tors have been off the track from the 
beginning. Also, on the same basis, 
the policy of the Douglas and Regal 
Shoe companies, the Rexall Drug 
Stores, and, in fact, all distributors 
who set up brands to compete with 
commodities that are not sold to con- 
sumers by their producers, are wrong. 
Manifestly, such a contention is ab- 
surd. 

The Douglas Shoe Company is an 


Nelson Gaskill came to the 
chairmanship of the Federal Trade 
Commission after years of prac- 
tice of business law as a member 
of the New Jersey Bar. During 
Hoover’s regime as Secretary of 
Commerce, he was chosen to write 
the chapter on Legal Relations for 
the text book on trade associations 
published by the Department of 
Commerce. He is the author of 
the special report published last 
year by SALES MANAGEMENT, “Price 
Centrol in the Public Interest,” 
one of the outstanding contribu- 
tions to the annals of business lit- 
erature on the subject of price 
maintenance. 


integrated concern. It performs all 
the functions of a manufacturer, a 
wholesaler and a _ retailer. Obvi- 
ously, it would be impractical for 
a manufacturer of brushes—tooth, 
hair, shoe and paint—to do the 
same thing; but there is no reason in 
ethics or economics why he should not 
do so, if he could do it profitably. 

What difference is there if a com- 
modity that is sold in a restricted way 
is manufactured by the distributor or 
a “regular” manufacturer? Certainly 
the method of manufacture or the 
ownership of the manufacturing proc- 
ess and equipment has nothing to do 
with it. The People’s Drug Stores, 
for instance, sell their own brand of 
toothpaste. In one sense this product 
is a private brand and in another it is 
a restricted sales brand; but it is 
either or both regardless of whether 
it is manufactured or contracted for 
by the People’s Company. 

All discussion of the kind shows 
that we shall never get anywhere with 
this long and windy argument over 
private brands until we find out what 
we are talking about and commence 
to talk about the same things. Two 
or three experiences should get us 
down to the root of the trouble. 

Some time ago I went out to buy 
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some Arrow pre-shrunk shirts, on the 
strength of the manufacturer's adver- 
tising. In six of the seven stores | 
went to that day I was told they did 
not carry the Arrow shirt, but that they 
had a pre-shrunk shirt under their 
own brand at a lower price. 

When I was a member of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission the manufac- 
turers of flat silverware requested the 
commission to help them out of a jam. 
They had been using the word ‘‘Shef- 
field’’ as a quality mark; but the qual- 
ity of their goods had been so broken 
down that the word was anything but 
the mark it was intended to be. Some 
of the manufacturers were turning out 
the highest grade of flat ware and 
branding it ‘Sheffield,’ while they 
also operated bogus “independent” 
plants where they produced a decided- 
ly inferior quality which they also 
branded “Sheffield.” 

Similar illustrations could be given 
indefinitely; but these will serve the 
present purpose. What is the objec- 
tionable feature? It is not that a mer- 
chant’s restricted brand has been of- 
fered and sold instead of a manufac- 
turer's nationally advertised brand. 
The trouble is that there is in each 
instance an imitation and a substitu- 
tion, usually based on a lower price 
appeal. And this imitation and substi- 
tution run all the way from legitimate 
offers of alternately selective articles 
to the worst kind of fraud. 

The J. C. Penney Company raises a 
heap of dust in the men’s work cloth- 
ing field, with overalls and low prices 
on them. Is there any good reason 
why J. C. Penney should not sell over- 
alls? None that I can think of. Is 
there any good reason why Mr. Penney 
should not sell the ‘‘Penney’’ brand of 
overalls, if he chooses to do so? | 
think not. 

If there were any established brands 
of overalls which Penney imitated, the 
merchandising of which had _ stimu- 
lated the demand for overalls and de- 
veloped markets into which Penney sold 


BY 


NELSON. B. GASKILL 
President, The Lead Pencil Institute; 
Former Chairman, The Federal Trade Commission 


a cheaper substitute or imitation, the 
criticism might be justified. But about 
the only complaint I've heard about 
Mr. Penney is that he sells his over- 
alls too darned cheap and is in a fair 
way to fill the poorhouses with de- 
serving overall manufacturers and 
dealers. 

When cases of the kind are consid- 
ered it is shown that the private brand 
is not the invariable cause of imitation 
and substitution. What we are really 
concerned about is substitution and 
imitation whenever and wherever they 
occur. And it is plain that a great 
many who condemn private brands are 
making a mistake, in that they really 
mean to condemn only imitation and 
substitution as a competitive method. 

The line between the legitimate of- 
fering of a competitive alternate to 
some called-for commodity and _ its 
fraudulent imitation and substitution is 
not easy to draw. Much as I commend 
the Arrow shirt manufacturers for the 
pre-shrunk idea, I would not deny to 


anyone else the privi- 
lege of making shirts 
from pre-shrunk ma- 
terials and selling 
them fairly. But all 
honest men will con- 
demn every attempt to 
use an idea of the 
kind to foster substi- 
tution. 

I wish the law 
back of the Federal 
Trade Commission 
had been designed 
with a smaller mesh 
to the net. As it is, a 
great many little 
frauds escape, and 
they are repeated on 
a nation-wide _ scale. 
Imitation, simulation, 
substitution and low 
price appeal are so 
closely allied with a 
common but mistaken 
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—But here's something 
just as good” 


Few are the evils of distribution 
that have not at one time or 
another been attributed to the 
private brand. Colonel Gaskill 
now shows that the private brand 
is not necessarily a disturbing fac- 
tor except insofar as it becomes 
the means toward fostering imita- 
tion and substitution as a competi- 
tive method. There lies the real 
root of the private brand evil. 


“The most valuable man is 
the one who hunts work 
rather than have it seek 


of recruiting men. 


him.” Mr. Jones is a firm be- 
liever in the want-ad method 


Want advertisements mene here 
are furnished through the courtesy of 
the Chicago Tribune, Chicago Daily 
News, New York Times, and Indian- 
— News. All are reported to have 
lrawn good numbers of high-type ap- 
plicants, 


What 50,000 Applicants Taught 
Me about Hiring Salesmen 


EARS ago I 
thought it was 
possible to pick 


the — successful 
salesman. Like other 
beginners I had many 
illusions. But experience 
has taught me that cer- 
tain good qualifications 
are sometimes hidden by 
the applicant, regardless 
of how carefully one 
analyzes and checks him. 
There is, too, the man 
who has ample ability to 
make good, but who con- 
ceals (oftentimes uncon- 
sciously) peculiarities or faults that 
invariably will keep him from  suc- 
cess. 

There was a time when I thought a 
man could be properly judged for a 
sales position through the qualifica- 
tions indicated by the size and breadth 
of his nose, the size, shape and angle 
of his forehead and other features. 


Do you have to offer a drawing account 
to attract the best salesmen? What are 
the best sources for finding good men? 
Does classified advertising for salesmen 
pay? What are the prime qualifications 
of a potentially good man? These are 
some of the questions Mr. Jones answers 
in this article. 


BY Cc. KR. JONES 


Authorities do agree that it is valuable 
to take these into account in sizing up 
a man, but the method has its limita- 
tions in the fact that the best author- 
ities on psychology differ as to the in- 
terpretation and importance of the va- 
rious features. 

I recall a story of how the president 
of one of the world’s largest shoe 
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manufacturers found the 
man who led his sales 
organization for years. 
Their salesman covering 
Oklahoma had died sud- 
denly, and an unknown 
cow puncher decided that 
he would like to have 
the job. Riding to St. 
Louis with the next ship- 
ment of cattle which 
offered free transporta- 
tion, he went direct to 
the head of the shoe 
firm. And an unusual 
sort of visitor he must 
have appeared—dressed 
in his ten-gallon hat, large red _neck- 
erchief, high-heeled boots and other 
typical cowboy regalia. 

Somehow he got past the informa- 
tion desk and secretaries, and met the 
president in his office. The head of 
the firm looked up in surprise to find 
this amazing stranger standing by 
his desk; he was even more sut- 
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prised to hear him asking for the job 
of selling shoes in Oklahoma. After 
finding out that he knew nothing of 
how shoes were manufactured and was 
without any sales experience, the ex- 
ecutive told him courteously that he 
did not meet the firm’s qualifications. 

As the young man left the office and 
walked down the street his height and 
attire made him stand out from the 
passing crowd, and the president, gaz- 
ing after him, decided that he might 
have made a mistake. He realized that 
he had been disappointed in various 
men who seemingly possessed every 
apparent qualification the firm desired. 
Business sense had taught him never 
to gamble on this type of prospective 
salesman. Yet he sent an office boy 
scurrying after the cowboy and gave 
him the position. And in him he 
found the firm’s leading sales pro- 
ducer. 

I was not surprised to hear that the 
president of one of the largest and 
most successful specialty firms in the 
country made the statement that “only 
in quantity can you have quality.” It 
is safe to add to his statement that 
certain qualifications are necessary at 
all times, 

Years ago, in my first connection as 
personnel director with a nation-wide 
Organization, I was obsessed with the 
illusion that to interest capable men it 
Was necessary to give worth-while 


Mr. Jones is now personnel 
manager of The Hoover Com- 
pany, at Chicago. He has in- 
terviewed more than 50,000 
applicants for sales positions 
three large 
known concerns during his bus- 
iness career. 


nationally 


drawing accounts against commissions. 
My enthusiasm sold the idea to my 
firm, but it was necessary for me to 
work day and night in order to show 
a profit from those men who were 
more interested in pay-days than in 
how much they could accomplish. 
Little did I realize that the fault lay 
in my inability intelligently to attract 
the right type of men—and attract 
them not with a drawing acc unt but 
with the opportunity to earn and de- 
velop with our corporation. That 
experience and lesson I keep in mind 
continually when I am looking for 
producers for any reputable specialty 
line. 

Years later, in my second connec- 
tion in personnel work, the directors 
of the company decided that we could 
get more intelligent work from men 
who knew they would have a check 
each week. I sidestepped the issue of 
“digging my own grave” by con- 
vincing the company that others in the 
organization were more able than my- 
self to execute their plan. After due 
consideration they agreed that I should 
carry out my ideas in a territory com- 
prising one-third of the United States 
and the new program would be put 
into effect throughout the balance of 
the country. The men selected to 
manage this new work, I must honestly 
say, were capable. But about a year 
later, after an enormous amount of 
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money had been spent, they went back 
to their former plan—the plan I had 
clung to in spite of their opposition. 
Needless to say, all managers con- 
nected with the drawing account men 
either were working for new firms or 
belonged to the army of unemployed. 

Many readers will take exceptions 
to some of my thoughts, and this I 
expect. Truthfully, there are excep- 
tions to all rules. Did you ever hear 
of the failure in any position not 
making an exception of his case? He 
always knows more and produces less. 
Most exceptions are alibis for inabil- 
ity. Exceptions use the “if” this and 
the “if” that. I can cite cases in my 
own experience where men with draw- 
ing accounts made good, but, oh! the 
amount of directing or management 
needed and the small percentage of 
such operations today that are success- 
ful. 

One of the big problems is to recog- 
nize that merchandising or selling 
specialties—or any other marketable 
product—has changed in the past 
three years. Intelligent men agree that 
conditions affecting the hiring and 
directing of capable salesmen, and the 
efforts and methods of the salesmen 
themselves, have changed. How many 
personnel managers have altered their 
methods to suit these changing condi- 
tions? 1 do not know, but I am sure 
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that they are only a very small per 
cent. 

To build a sales organization you 
must first have a man capable of in- 
telligently attracting the type of man 
who will be an asset to your organiza- 
tion. His chief requirement must be 
the ability to gain the confidence of 
those he meets. This I place above 
all else. It requires truthfulness, 
honesty and _ straight-from-the-shoul- 
der tactics, not flowery oratory and 
overselling of a prospective position. 
He must have an alert, active mind— 
one capable of meeting and mastering 
conditions as they arise. He should 
be able to talk in a clear and attrac- 
tive voice, without putting the “I” 
first. He must have the ability to 
place his company—his product—the 
opportunity for earnings and a future 
that it holds for the salesman—above 
all else. This sort of man by neces- 
sity will be a tireless worker and one 
who puts his entire energy into his 
job. Needless to say, he will be am- 
bitious and, to sell others on the 
future, he too will be looking ahead. 


Finding the “Producer” 


The first problem confronting the 
personnel manager—and every large 
manufacturer and specialty firm is 
faced with it today—is that of where 
to find the salesman who can produce. 
As it deals with human beings there 
will always be many different methods 
of solving it, each held up as the best. 

The ideal plan would be to recruit 
your men through your present sales 
organization. Where a small number 
of men are needed this plan can be 
carried through. However, my experi- 
ence over a score of years, covering 
activity from coast to coast, proves 
that the salesman does not have the 
ability to attract men more capable or 
intelligent than himself. In most 
cases he will bring in a man who is 
decidedly his inferior. The result, of 
course, is a down-grading instead of 
an up-grading of your sales organiza- 
tion. I have never found an organiza- 
tion that could get men from this 
source capable enough to change their 
sales volume materially. 

Various companies recommend call- 
ing on the heads of lodges, schools 
and civic organizations. Good men 
can be found in this way, in limited 
numbers, provided the time value of 
the man recruiting is not taken into 
consideration. 

The quick, sure, tested method of 
reaching large numbers with a mini- 
mum expense is through the American 
press. The most valuable man is the 
one who hunts work rather than have 
it seek him. He reads the paper and 
goes after the positions to which he 


thinks he will be best suited. I have 
successfully used the leading and 
highest priced want-ad columns in 
every principal city in the United 
States. 

Many people differ as to what size 
of advertisement brings the best re- 
turns. I have found that the want-ad 
about three inches long appeals to the 
largest number of desirable men. 
This size ad, properly worded and 
stating the qualifications desired in the 
salesman, will attract fifty to three 
hundred men in any worth-while city. 
The results of such ads have been 
checked against those of firms using 
several times this amount of space, 
with the discovery that the latter hire 
no more men, and often not as many, 
from ads appearing on the same day. 


Qualities of a Good Salesman 


The ad should be truthful; it should 
not exaggerate the possibilities of a 
position. It should attract to you men 
who seek an interview through curi- 
osity and a desire to enlarge their 
incomes. The actual selling of the 
position should be done in the inter- 
view, not in the advertisement. The 
man who reads your ad is suspicious 
of the job that offers an enormous 
amount of money to the inexperienced 
salesman for a few hours’ work. If 
he is lured by such an offer, he will 
nearly always leave as suddenly as he 
came once he discovers the deception. 

The applicant’s appearance I place 
as his first qualification. He should 
be neatly dressed, not overdressed. He 
should be able to look you in the eye 
and grasp your hand firmly when you 
greet him. Many a man who looked all 
right has lost a worth-while oppor- 
tunity because of a limp, flimsy hand- 
shake. 

As the second qualification I place 
honesty and reliability. Of course, 
every man must have these qualities, 
but only after checking proper refer- 
ences can they be assured. Every suc- 
cessful salesman must show the ability 
to become enthusiastic. You cannot 
always have him enthusiastic about 
your product, at least until he is better 
acquainted with what it offers. But 
there are other definite ways of sizing 
him up—by his step, his speech, his 
personality. 

I shall make no dogmatic statement 
of what the age of the successful 
salesman should be. Certainly he 
should be mature in thought, but he 
should not be too old to be active 
and alert. You should check his 
health; the positions he has held and 
the length of time in each. Deter- 
mine also his past earnings and 
whether or not he has a false idea 
of his worth. Discover whether he is 


willing to work long hours, is am. 
bitious to earn promotion, has. stick. 
to-it-iveness. 

No man is perfect; it would be 
futile to look for such a one. There. 
fore qualifications should not be made 
so rigid as to exclude the honest, 
neatly dressed man who has more than 
an even chance to make good. 

The man who has ability to sell can 
usually be singled out from a group 
of applicants. But the man who 
couples that ability with a desire and 
determination to expend the effort and 
work the hours necessary to make a 
success of selling cannot be selected 
accurately. 


The Interview 


The first step in interviewing 
prospective employes is to sort the 
wheat from the chaff. Through the 


_ use of a simple application blank with 


a dozen questions to be answered, all 
men with apparent disqualifications 
can be eliminated—leaving more time 
to be spent with desirable applicants, 
who can be interviewed either singly 
or in a group. The best results, where 
a number of men are desired, can be 
secured by grouping them and taking 
an hour or two to give them a force- 
ful explanation of the following 
topics: 

1. The company you represent. 

2. Potential field for your product. 

3. Your method of contact. 

4, Your method of sale. 

5. Average earnings of successful 
men. 

6. Type of men in your organiza- 
tion. 

7. How you will train new men to 
do the work. 

8. Cooperation they can expect. 

9. Chance for promotion. 

Last, but most important, do not 
offer them positions, but invite them 
to meet you at a given time for a 
thorough discussion of every angle of 
the work and the future it offers be- 
fore making definite decisions. 

The man who can be most valuable 
to you will keep this next appointment 
out of curiosity and will not decide 
to take a position until he knows every 
angle of the business—which will take 
from one to three days, according to 
the program of training laid out. 

Man power does not deal with 
numbers, but means man plus power. 
Knowledge is power—therefore | 
leave with you emphasis on this point: 
a permanent organization cannot be 
built without proper training. 


SALEM, Mass.—A survey of newspaper ad- 
vertisements made by Pequot Mills here 
shows that more than 1,900 retail stores 
in 896 communities in 45 states featured 
Pequot sheets and pillow cases in sales ot 
white goods during January and February. 


Sales Management’s report of the way salesmen at the 


be Auto Show answered standard objections inspired 
= Wood Office Furniture Associates to run a prize con- 
a test for methods of handling depression-scared buyers. 
an 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
published an article en- 


= I: the January 30 issue, 


eo titled, ““How Auto Sales- 
ims men Behave When the Buyer 
P Shouts ‘Boo!’.”’ This article 
‘ime ; 

oe reported the verbal reactions 
. ly of ten automobile salesmen 
‘yl at the New York Auto Show 


when an investigator, in the 
1 be ; 
guise of a buyer, brought up 


cing 4 : 
wg epression psychology argu- 
ical ments as his reasons for not 
7 buying a new car. This in- 
vestigation was made in an 
Li effort to collect arguments 
successful salesmen were us- 
ing to overcome the buyer's 
shal fear, now so widely prevalent. 
Mr. Frank T. Hess, man- 
iza- ager of the Wood Office Fur- 
niture Associates, Inc., an as- 
1 to sociation of manufacturers ae eee 
making office furniture, saw A pa nate 
the parallel between the Lavo, Ce é 
problems faced by the auto- 
not mobile salesmen and_ the 
1em salesmen of retail office fur- 
roa niture dealers. His contact 
> of with dealers and their sales- 
be- men made him feel that many 
retail salespeople were handi- 
able capped because the usual 
rent sales arguments were not squarely 
cide meeting the new obstacle of depres- 
very sion psychology. Many sales, Mr. 
take Hess felt, possibly could be salvaged 
» to if anti-depression psychology argu- 
ments were collected from successful 
vith office furniture salesmen, collated and 
wer. passed on to the whole industry. 
. J _ To accomplish this, the Wood Of- 
int: fice Furniture Associates, Inc., re- 
be printed the SALES MANAGEMENT ar- 


ticle, and sent it to more than twenty- 
five hundred office furniture dealers 
- ad- with an offer of prizes for the eight 
here best arguments to answer four objec- 
tions of the depression-fearing buyer. 

The four questions and a summary 
sary. of the winning arguments are pre- 
sented here, first, to show how an in- 


How Auto Salesmen Behave 
When the Buyer Shouts “Boo!” 


dustry cooperated to meet a timely 
problem, and, second, to stimulate 
similar activity by other lines of busi- 
ness and to suggest that other indus- 
tries adapt the winning arguments to 
use on their own products. If they do 
this they may get their salesmen out 
of a routine of thinking which was 
effective in 1928 and 1929, but which 
recent sales figures so graphically 
show is not working in 1931 and 1932. 

To the first objection, ‘So and So’s 
desk or chair is as good as yours and 
cheaper,” the winning answers divided 
themselves between quality comparison 
and “quality is the truest economy” 
arguments. Some quality comparisons 
were made by telling the customer that 
the retailer was an expert buyer and 
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=} Furniture Men Explain How 
“| They Woo Scared Buyers 


his years of experience put 
him in a better position to 
get beneath surface appear- 
ance into the construction and 
durability of the desk or 
chair. Other salesmen actu- 
ally showed the hidden qual- 
ities. 

One successful salesman 
= went right to bat with the 
buyer, placing a cheap desk 
next to the high-priced one. 
He argued, “The general ap- 
pearance, in size, color and 
design of these two desks is 
the same. However, let us 
compare the proper seasoning 
and qualities of the wood, 
the thickness and construc- 
tion of the top, the thickness 
of the panels, the drawer con- 
struction and size, the drawer 
operation, the drawer auto- 
matic lock operation, the ped- 
estal frame construction, the 
thickness and construction of 
the legs, the pulls and leg 
sockets and finally the finish.” 

The “Quality is the truest 
economy in the long run” type 
of arguments consisted large- 
ly of generalities, such as, 
“You'll forget the price long 
after the quality remains” ; “No doubt 
you will agree that in your own busi- 
ness, Mr. Buyer, your lower-priced 
goods only reflect their true value and 
are not the most economical’’; or “The 
easiest way to beat a price is to 
cheapen material and workmanship 
where it doesn’t show readily, but time 
and the use of the product tell the 
difference so obviously that the small 
sum you save by buying a cheap desk 
becomes an extravagance in the end.” 

To the second objection, “I won't 
give you my order now, because you're 
going to have to cut prices in a few 
months, in line with almost all prices 
which are still on the down trend,” 
the majority of arguments were de- 
signed to prove that prices had reached 
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bottom by quoting general business, 
their own business or furniture indus- 
try conditions. One successful sales- 
man used all three arguments, saying: 
“Economists over the country tell us 
that commodity prices are at their 
lowest levels. It is known that the 
office furniture industry is a barometer 
of business trends, and, judging by our 
recent months’ sales, we are assured 
of the truth of these statements. Our 
sales for November last were the larg- 
est for any month in the history of 
our business. December and January 
likewise have shown a marked increase 
over previous months. In view of these 
facts, we are satisfied not only that 
prices have reached bottom, but that an 
early upward movement of prices may 
be expected. In order to stimulate 
sales, wood office furniture manufac- 
turers have made improvements in 
their products and at the same time 
have drastically lowered their prices. 
A further reduction in prices would 
merely put more factories out of busi- 
ness, thereby making it possible for 
the few remaining to raise their prices 
substantially.” 

Another salesman who used these 
arguments pointed them up by quoting 
specific cases of furniture items that 
have gone up in price recently. Sev- 
eral salesmen stressed the point that 
ptices were low merely because manu- 
facturers, having overproduced, had 
to get rid of distress stocks at any 
price. They contended that now these 
distress stocks had all been sold. Since 
manufacturers had practically stopped 
manufacturing in the past two years, 
a steady and growing demand from 
their retailers for new stock was en- 
abling them to start conservative pro- 
duction which would not permit any 
cut in costs. 

The third objection to be answered 
was “I'd be a sucker to buy new fur- 
niture when there is so much used 
furniture selling for a song in these 
depression times.” Winning argu- 
ments fell into three classes. The first 
offered the plus psychological values 
of newness. Salesmen found it ad- 
vantageous to show the buyer that the 
right atmosphere in his office made for 
the best mental attitude, strengthened 
employe morale, gave the right first 
impression to a customer. Buying furni- 
ture with “no future, and, oh! what 
a past,” one salesman argued, did not 
permit uniform eye appeal in the 
office. 

The second class of arguments 
pointed out to the customer that no 
one could guarantee used furniture, 
that first wear is the best wear, 
that in buying used furniture the 
customer bought someone’s grief. 
A thiry type of argument stressed the 


belief that new furniture was so in- 
expensive today it was almost folly to 
buy seconds. One salesman developed 
the economics of this idea by point- 
ing out that there was no good used 
furniture available today, only junk 
selling for a song as it always had. 
To answer the fourth objection, 
‘No, I won’t risk my cash now,’ the 
winners stressed the vastly increased 
buying power of the dollar at 
present. One salesman cited specific 
cases of the tremendous values avail- 
able today in all kinds of furniture. 
Another pointed up his argument by 


telling how a customer who had held 
off risking his cash for a purchase of 
office furniture, found his bank clos- 
ing up two days later. Some of the 
winners felt that the real risk was in 
having the buyer deprive himself of 
the desk or chair he needed. 

Winners of the three money 
prizes, $20, $10 and $5, were tre- 
spectively: Claude F. Myers, Myers 
Office Furniture Company, Kansas 
City, Missouri; Charles E. Crosby, 
T. S. Crosby and Son, Cohocton, New 
York, and J. O. Ashton, Randolph 
Desk Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GE, with Four-Year Guarantee, 
Seeks More than Its Third 
of Refrigerator Market 


CLEVELAND—General Electric Re- 
frigeration Department announced this 
week a four-year guarantee on its 
models. Its first guarantee was for 
one year, the second for three. 

The announcement is being made in 
a $500,000 campaign in business 
papers, magazines, newspapers and 
outdoor media. The campaign is a 
part of the department’s regular bud- 
get of $7,000,000 for advertising for 
1932—a figure it has maintained for 
the last three years and which is about 
6 per cent of the retail sales volume of 
its products. 

The guarantee, to protect purchasers 
against all service and repair costs for 
the four-year period, P. B. Zimmer- 
man, general manager of the depart- 
ment, explained, is primarily proof of 
the efficiency and durability of the 
Monitor Top mechanism, distinguish- 
ing GE characteristic, which, he said, 
offers ‘natural radiation and free cool- 
ing. Seventy per cent of the pur- 
chaser’s investment goes into the 
mechanism. A cabinet will last for 
many years, but the mechanism must 
be especially good to last, repair-free, 
for four. . . . The average automo- 
bile, driven 60,000 miles at 30 miles 
an hour, actually would be in opera- 
tion 2,000 hours. In a single year 
the mechanism of an automatic te- 
frigerator must operate more than 
3,000 hours.” 

Introduction of the four-year guaran- 
tee coincides: with the beginning of 
the fifth year of GE refrigeration. The 
department’s sales volume of perhaps 
$80,000,000 at retail last year amount- 
ed to about one-fourth of the total 
volume of General Electric Company 
for all its diversified products—to in- 
dustry, agriculture, transportation, 
public utilities, stores and homes. The 
domestic line alone includes some 


twenty important appliances. 

In these four years, Mr. Zimmerman 
said, “the public has invested more 
than $300,000,000 in 1,250,000 GE 
refrigerators.” On this basis it appears 
that GE now does about one-third of 
the electric refrigeration industry's 
total volume. In the four years 
1928-31, inclusive, as Louis Ruthen- 
burg, chairman of the Refrigeration 
Department, National Electrical Manu- 
facturers’ Association, recently pointed 
out (SM, March 26) the retail dollar 
volume of the 3,215,000 domestic 
units sold amounted to about $915,- 
040,000. 

GE is selling more units today than 
the total of the entire industry in 1925. 
In 1929 GE led all electric refrigera- 
tion makers in domestic volume—due 
in part to the novelty of the Monitor 
Top. The Frigidaire Corporation, 
General Motors division, and domi- 
nant factor in the industry for nearly 
fifteen years—tregained first position 
in this phase of the business last year. 
GE and Frigidaire combined do near- 
ly two-thirds of the nation’s electric 
refrigeration business. _—_ Frigidaire 
spends about $6,500,000 annually 
in advertising. 

Recently, Frigidaire announced a new 
line of smaller refrigerators to supple- 
ment its higher-priced group and to 
sell at $130 to $175, f. o. b. Dayton. 
Though GE prices also have been re- 
duced, the department is making no 
concerted effort as yet to tackle the 
lower-income and smaller home mar- 
ket. 

Several younger refrigerator makers are 
now offering models at less than $130. 
One of them—Grigsby-Grunow Com- 
pany, Chicago, also maker of Majestic 
radio sets—announced this week 4 
model to sell at $99.50, f. 0. b. Chi- 
cago. 


Nine-Tenths of Urban Homes 


Wired; Only One-Third of Rural 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


New YorK—Urban homes offer three 
times the market for electrical appli- 
ances that rural do, it is indicated by 
a count of domestic electric meters of 
all cities and counties of the country 
completed this week by the National 
Electric Light Association. 

The data, as of 1930, have been re- 
leased, as completed by states, by the 
Electrical Equipment Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington. Figures on 
Oregon and California, just received, 
complete the “picture.” 

The tabulations were supervised by 
Merle Rainey, head of the NELA sta- 
tistical department. 

Regarding all places of more than 
2,500 population as urban, the survey 
shows that for a total urban popula- 
tion of 69,781,903 in 1930, there 
were 15,985,286 wired homes, and 
for a total rural population of 52,- 
993,113, there were 4,198,804 wired 
homes. The total number of wired 
homes for the 122,775,016 popula- 
tion of the country was 20,184,090. 
Thus slightly more than two-thirds of 
the 29,980,146 homes of the country 
were wired at that time. 

Current estimates of NELA, however, 
place the number of wired homes at 
20,350,000. Detailed data on the 
number of ‘‘families’’ in the United 
States in 1930—for which the num- 
ber of “homes” is taken as synony- 
mous—are now being released by 
sections by the Bureau of the Census. 
The total of 29,980,146 homes sug- 
gests, however, that there are 4.1 
members in the average family of the 
country. 

If the size of rural families proves to 
be larger than urban, as is generally 
supposed, the ratio of wired homes in 
those localities will be somewhat 
higher than indicated here. 

Space does not permit publication of 
the NELA breakdown—supplied by 
“central stations’ throughout _ the 
country—of the number of wired 
homes in the cities and counties of 
each state. The state summaries in- 
dicate, however, that the more dense 
the population the higher the ratio of 
wited homes. Five thickly populat- 


ed state-—New York, Pennsylvania, 


Illinois, Ohio and California—with a 


combined population of about 42,- 


000,000, or about one-third of the 
approximately 
9,200,000 wired homes, or nearly 
one-half of the nation’s total. Though 
Texas, primarily a rural state, ranked 
fifth in population in 1930, only 
about one-half of 


nation’s _ total, 


wired. 


had 


its homes were 


England — especially Massachusetts, 


Connecticut 


and Rhode 


Island— 


showed probably the highest ratio of 


wired 


homes. 


In these three states it 


amounted almost to 100 per cent. 


Among all the 


states, 


Mississippi 


ranked lowest, with a ratio of about 
one in seven. 
The state summaries are tabulated be- 


Among sections of the country, New _low: 
Urban Urban Rural Rural Total Total 
STATES Population |Wired Homes| Population |Wired Homes|} Population |Wired Homes 
PAR i odiceeeeles 744,273 112,140 1,901,975 37,714 2,646,248 149,854 
a er 149,856 37,950 285,717 16,319 435 ,573 54,269 
py a 382,878 67,105 1,471,604 29,850 1,854,482 96,955 
Comes eeu 4,160,596 1,240,182 1,516,655 409,282 5,677,251 1,649,464 
COMMS. oboe ce wicc 519,882 127,764 515,909 42,145 1,035,791 169,909 
Connecticut... 6. 1,131,770 275,572 475,133 100,807 1,606,903 376,379 
DeWmware... ccs 123,146 24,632 115,234 13,535 238,380 38,167 
RIMMING os 5.3765 Sn Ste 759,778 150,606 708 ,433 32,498 1,468,211 183,104 
COG hoe ae 895 ,492 122,705 2,013,014 40,662 2,908 ,506 163,367 
ROMS cok 6 Pica emacs 129,507 39,448 315,525 27,033 445 ,032 66,481 
i. ae 5,635,727 1,392,061 1,994,927 208,718 7,630,654 1,600,779 
DEMERS 5) os Sore wrare dia 1,795 ,892 440,206 1,442,611 149,495 3,238,503 589,701 
We oitetiaaeotens 979,292 241,415 1,491,647 156,696 2,470,939 398,111 
| re eee 1,151,165 182,309 729,834 103,840 1,880,999 286,149 
MG@nGUCEY <6. i565 799,026 183,454 1,815,563 58,087 2,614,589 241,541 
Fe ee 833,532 137,133 1,268 ,061 29,669 2,101,593 166,802 
Maine....... . 321,506 79,076 475,917 74,929 797 423 154,005 
Matyland..........<... 974,869 201,017 656,657 74,919 1,631,526 275,936 
Massachusetts... .. . 3,831,426 880,208 418,188 84,937 4,249 614 965,145 
Michigan... 6.6. ss 3,302,075 750,370 1,540,250 182,612 4,842,325 932,982 
Minnesodta...... 1,257,616 291,245 1,306,337 82,425 2,563,953 373,670 
Mississippi.......... 338,850 47,379 1,670,971 25,593 2,009 821 72,972 
Mo 1,859,119 436,107 1,770,248 115,796 3,629,367 551,903 
Montana....... eae 181,036 44,747 356,570 21,851 537 ,606 66,598 
NG@HWAGNA. . occ. ccs 891,856 119,434 486,107 78,615 1,377 ,963 198,049 
oR Earteiee aoe iee 34,464 8,223 56,594 5,041 91,058 13,264 
New Hamposhire..... 273,079 58,656 192,214 39,159 465 ,293 97,815 
New Jersey......... 3,339,244 767,094 702,090 149,095 4,041,334 916,189 
New Mexico........ 106,816 21,057 316,501 8,380 423,317 29,437 
INGW NORM. 6d csciacs 10,521,952 2,648,140 2,066,114 351,644 12,588 ,066 2,999,784 
North Carolina...... 809 847 138,347 2,360,429 75,373 3,170,276 213,720 
North Dakota....... 113,306 22,954 567,539 25,241 680,845 48,195 
CUNO icc sc. 4,507 ,371 1,086,274 2,139,326 224,460 6,646 ,697 1,310,734 
Oklahoma.......... 821,681 164,803 1,574,359 57,934 2,396,040 222,737 
J) ee ad Ate 489 ,746 132,629 464,010 62,364 953,756 194,993 
Pennsylvania........ 6,533,511 1,403,944 3,097 ,839 328,899 9,631,350 1,732,843 
Rhode Island........ 635 ,429 146,510 52,068 16,279 687 ,497 162,789 
South Carolina...... 371,080 55,767 1,367 ,685 28,997 1,738,765 84,764 
South Dakota....... 130,907 30,013 561,942 33,099 692,849 63,112 
Tennessee........... 896,538 166,231 1,720,018 38,452 2,616,556 204,683 
OI oo as, 2,389,348 435,565 3,435 367 110,335 5,824,715 545,900 
Jip) Cee 266,264 62,963 241,583 31,499 507 ,847 94,462 
VGN dcaceces 118,766 28,117 240,845 37,347 359,611 65,464 
WINES 35 ct oo atad 785 537 158,523 1,636,314 60,199 2,421,851 218,722 
Washington......... 884,539 235,891 678,857 105,092 1,563 ,396 340,983 
West Virginia....... 491,504 98,710 1,237,701 50,934 1,729,205 149,644 
a 1,553 ,843 371,873 1,385 ,163 149,402 2,939,006 521,275 
Wyoming........... 70,097 14,583 155,468 11,552 225,565 26,135 
District of Columbia. 486 ,869 NOUBUNEL cceccsasesbevawcaeeus 486,869 104,154 
TOFALS. .. 2. 69,781,903 15,985,286 52,993,113 4,198,804 | 122,775,016 20,184,090 
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Five “Creative Salesmen.”’ 


BY JAMES TRUE 


The new executives of the 
Four A’s all have had considerable sales responsibilities, 
with important companies. As president of Campbell- 
Ewald Company, Mr. Ewald has supervised much of the 
advertising of General Motors. Head of one of the five 
largest agencies, Henry Theodore Ewald has been an ad- 
vertising agent for 21 years and a participant in the 
affairs of the Four A’s since its inception in 1918. 


Henry T. Ewald 


Chairman of the Board 


Four A’s Discuss Limitation of 
Competition; Elect Ewald 


ASHINGTON, D. C— 
Optimism expressed in a 
determination to make the 


best of present conditions 
marked the meetings on Thursday and 
Friday of last week of the fifteenth 
annual convention of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies. 

Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, of Columbia 
University, traced the development of 
our distribution and its relation to 
advertising from 1890 to the present 
time, in his address on “The Shifting 
Channels of Distribution.” He em- 
phasized that every period is a period 
of transition, and explained that com- 
petition is the life of trade only as 
long as competition results in improve- 
ment in methods and processes, lower 
costs and other benefits to the public. 

“Business in particular and the pub- 
lic in general,” he continued, “must 
learn to see the fact that competition 
has its decided limitations, that beyond 
the stages of effective improvement it 
serves merely to keep up movement 
but not progress, to induce waste, not 
savings, to encourage deceit and fraud 
in selling and advertising as well as 
in merchandise and service, instead of 
helping to build a sound, reliable eco- 
nomic system. 

“We must learn how to keep com- 
petition within its limitations of use- 
fulness. We must learn how to secure 
its advantages without incurring its 
dangers. We must learn to control 


competition and still preserve its social 
purposes. Business must learn how to 
manage competition in the social as 
well as its own selfish interest, or we 
shall surely see its management under- 


taken by society. It seems impossible 
to believe that an intelligent public 
will continue indefinitely to put up 
with the unmitigated nuisance of the 
advanced stages of cut-throat competi- 
tion which one may in these days 
observe on every hand. If business 
itself does not find a way to police its 
own affairs, the public interest will be 
served by public action.” 

After showing how changes in pub- 
lic taste are responsible for changes in 
distribution, Dr. Nystrom explained 
the development and downfall of 
trusts as a means of overcoming the 
middleman in distribution. The trust 
movement, he said, worked well for a 
time, until the public charged it with 
unreasonable restraints of trade and 
the popular clamor resulted in the 
anti-trust laws. 

He then traced the development of 
large unit organizations by manufac- 
turers, during the 1890's, and the 
increasing importance of national 
advertising during the same period. 
“This period,” he added, “was like- 
wise marked by a rapid development 
of new types of retail institutions such 
as department stores, the mail-order 
houses and chain stores, all of which 
had earlier origins, but all of which 
began to grow rapidly during these 
years. Noting their rapid develop- 
ment many business men seriously be- 
lieved that they might soon displace 
the older forms of distribution, par- 
ticularly the wholesaler-retailer system. 
Many of our prominent business men 
would probably not be grateful to be 
reminded that back in the years from 
1905 down to 1910 they freely pre- 
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dicted the passing of the wholesaler.” 

By 1910, Dr. Nystrom said, business 
managers had come to the realization 
that mere size of organization consti- 
tuted no guarantee of profitable 
operation. There was constant danger 
of public prosecution and increasing 
evidence that the larger concerns 
possessed few if any operating advan- 
tages over smaller concerns. “‘As a 
result, faith in mergers as a means 
of market control and stabilization of 
profits began to decline.” 

The development of national adver- 
tising, which was expanded but no 
longer offered the panacea for business 
ills which many had believed it to be 
in former years, and the introduction 
of scientific management were also dis- 
cussed, after which the speaker said: 

“The chain store led the way in 
specializing in the sale of popular 
merchandise at popular prices, under 
standardized conditions of operation. 

. The chain systems not only 
introduced important economies in 
operation, but also, through their large 
buying power, were able to purchase 
their goods for less than their com- 
petitors, consequently were able to sell 
for less. This paved the way for the 
severest competitive battle ever seen 
in the channels of distribution in this 
country. The advent and rapid 
growth of the chains paved the way 
for a critical situation in retail trade 
which is still growing more difficult 
and for which the end is not yet in 
sight.” 

Then, after sketching briefly the 


- competitive conditions in distribution, 


Dr. Nystrom said that in recent 
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months an increasing number of 
manufacturers have adopted the meth- 
ods of selective marketing, of con- 
centration on profitable products in 
territories in which marketing could be 
most profitably carried on and with 
dealers whose purchases run into 
worth-while amounts. This is prob- 
ably but the beginning of the move- 
ment toward more careful selection 
and more intensive cultivation of mar- 
kets. 

In discussing nationally advertised 
goods, the speaker showed how price 
cutting has long since been carried to 
a point on many nationally advertised 
goods well below any net profit pos- 
sibilities. He expressed the retailer’s 
viewpoint in his necessity of showing a 
profit, and added: 

“A chain store executive informed 
me some days ago that a private brand 
in a certain line of toilet goods made 
up about a quarter of the total sales 
of that section; but, he added, that 
quarter of total sales enjoyed by the 
private brand made all the profit of 
the section, and made it possible for 
the section to continue in business. 
Retailers admit that they must handle 
nationally known goods because peo- 
ple call for them, but their intensive 
selling effort is definitely applied to 
the sale of goods upon which there is 
a profit possibility.” 

And substitution is gaining ground 
today for another reason, Dr. Nystrom 
explained. A considerable proportion 
of the consuming public seems to be 
both ready and willing to try some- 
thing new. Consumers whose buying 
power has been reduced and who feel 
that they must make every effort to 
get the greatest possible value for the 
dollars they have, are restless and 


ag for change in the goods they 
uy. 


The opinion was then expressed 
that the tide of private brands will 
tiseé to a possible higher peak, and 
then decline. The speaker pointed out 
the difficulties of establishing new 
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brands, and that many previous sub- 
stitution movements had finally failed. 
And although the present movement 
is complicated by the struggle between 
chain and independent distributors, 
Dr. Nystrom expressed the conviction 
that many nationally advertised brands 
will come through successfully, since 
it is likely that within a few years 
the competitive situation between in- 
dependents and chains will be largely 
stabilized. 

“In the meantime,” he continued, 
“while the battle of giant interests is 
going on, it is the advertiser and 
manufacturer of well-known products 
who is called upon to supply the 
munitions of competitive warfare. In 
the long run he may be the heaviest 
loser. There is first the danger of 
supporting the wrong side. There is 
also the danger of incurring ill-will 
from supplying both sides.’” And 
among these shifting channels, Dr. 
Nystrom offered for advertisers the 
following suggestions as a way out: 

The advertiser cannot afford to take 
the slightest chance in attempting to 
increase volume by cutting the quality 
of his goods. “The cheapening 
processes may make it possible to cut 
prices spectacularly and to secure flat- 
tering immediate sales based on the 
good-will of the older product, but 
the after effects are certain to prove 
disastrous. Nothing could be more 
harmful to the reputation of an ad- 
vertised product, and indeed to adver- 
tising in general, in a period such as 
this, than to lower the quality.” 

It will be increasingly difficult for 
national advertisers to maintain so- 
called 100 per cent distribution. The 
bitter competitive struggle between the 
various channels is so intense that 
every product which is distributed 
through all channels is a cause of irri- 
tation, ill-will and attack. “Except 
for the commodities in which con- 
sumer demand is most widespread and 
most insistent, it seems likely that 
many producers of advertised goods 
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may find it advantageous, if not in- 
deed necessary, to choose its channel 
of distribution, and then support the 
selected channel in every way in its 
competitive relations with other chan- 
nels.” 

Many careful observers of market- 
ing trends believe that nationally 
advertised products may continue to 
face growing difficulties, not only with 
private brands, but with brands en- 
joying solely local or sectional dis- 
tribution. This view is supported by 
hand-to-mouth buying, distribution 
service and the success of those cater- 
ing to specific local requirements, also 
lower transportation costs and greater 
flexibility in meeting local conditions. 
“These conditions may to some extent 
be neutralized by concerns with na- 
tional distribution by some form of 
zone distribution; but it is, neverthe- 
less, more than likely that we shall 
see an increasing development of 
products of solely local or sectional 
distribution in sharp competition with 
nationally advertised goods produced 
elsewhere.” 

In speaking on the subject, “New 
Products for Tomorrow’s Markets,” 
Floyd Parsons, economist, said that the 
war is in its eighteenth year, and that 
although the soldiers quit fighting in 
1918 the world is still experiencing 
the results, and the finish will entail 
an entire change in our present eco- 
nomic system. 

In discussing agriculture, the speaker 
said that quick freezing will soon be- 
come a billion-dollar industry with 
innumerable benefits to the farmer. Dry 
ice, as a by-product of many processes, 
is also becoming an aid to agriculture, 
while violet rays are being used to 
increase the production of eggs and 
milk. 

There are many new developments 
in electricity soon to be marketed, Mr. 
Parsons said, and airplanes are being 
used for seeding and killing insects. 
The average time in the air for 

(Continued on page 104) 
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Tuner YEARS back, the financial writers quoted Mr. 
Stuyvesant frequently, but of late haven’t consulted him 
so much. He is not exactly reassuring—to a business world 
hungry for good news. Mr. Stuyvesant has repeatedly said 
that this depression must wear itself out. The end is not yet 
in sight. Commodity and security prices may go lower; 
the buying level has not been reached. Economy is the 
order of the day. He hints darkly that wages must be cut 
further, although he will not permit himself to be quoted 
on this point. 

In his club, over a modest three dollar lunch and a 
Partagas perfecto, Mr. Stuyvesant boasts that he has not 
bought a new suit in almost three years, and that his shoes 
have been resoled twice. He bought a Cadillac V-16 last 
year, instead of another Hispano-Suiza—a clear saving of 
$12,000. His yacht has been in drydock since 1929. And 
he is a little sharp with girls at the office about using 
pencils down to the last inch and things like that. 

Mrs. Stuyvesant—well, you will remember her as the 
woman who let three servants go, so she could contribute 
their wages to the Emergency Unemployment ReliefFund. 
She has cut her guest and charity lists, switches off un- 
nece: ‘ary lights, and turns off the heat in the maids’ 
rooms. She saves as much as a dollar a day by buying 
much of her groceries at the chain store. She is eagle-eyed 
and alert at finding bargains, and lets the stores wait six 
months for their bills. (““Interest, my dear, is worth as 


much to me as it is to them.”’) She says that in these 


terrible times, every woman must do her bit cheerfully. 


HL 


Th ec Stuyve sants 


No question about it, the Stuyvesants have been feeling 
poor these last two years. In mid-1929 Mr. Stuyvesant 
reckoned his assets at ten million; today the figure is four 
million. (Of course, in 1921 he had less than one million— 
but why bring that up?) So the Stuyvesants are conserv- 
ing their cash, waiting until securities drop to their 1907 
prices, so they can recoup. They are in no mood for 
spending. And until better times—or at least better senti- 
ments—arrive, the Stuyvesant shekels will not come out 
of cold storage. You haven’t much chance of selling them 
anything just now. 


J IM SWEENEY wasn’t in the market in 1929, or any other 
year. The young Sweeneys and current expenses permit- 
ted him only to save a little money, but never to “‘invest” 
it. So there has been little shrinkage in the 
Sweeney assets—or in the Sweeney expenses. 

Totally unversed in economics, the 
Sweeney children wear out shoes and school- 
books, clothes and toys, have to have their 
teeth straightened and music lessons, and 
ask for scooter bikes and ice cream cones— 
just as if there were no depression. Jim wishes he could 
save more money, but doesn’t want to save it on the 
kids. Of course they could have done without the car they 
bought early last Spring, but it was a bargain! 

Mrs. Sweeney is frank to say that she can’t make head 
or tail out of the depression. If times are so bad, why are 
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dont care— / 


SWEENEY: -- 


n : ; ' 
8 prices so much lower? And why does every newspaper ad- vious year—due mostly to small homes built for and 
int : ; les “1: 
vertisement and shop window flaunt temptation in her bought by the Sweeneys. Fourteen million dollars a day 
ur : - ; ; ; 
face? A trip through Macy’s has become her spiritual ex- was spent in retail trade; with less money the Sweeneys 
= . . . . . 
ercise in restraint. Actually, she and the children have bought more merchandise from depart- 
Ve , se . ; , 
never in their lives been as well dressed for as little money. ment stores than in bullish 1929. Automo- 
) : , , ; , 
°7 And if she can possibly manage the means—and Jim— bile sales, Ford excluded, increased 13% in 
for i atl a a ; . 
the living room is going to benefit by some new furniture 1931—and 78% of the increase came from dis- 
i{I- ; ‘ ‘ Prime 
and a new radio before Santa Claus comes again. tricts where family incomes average under $4,000! 
ut ’ ¢ 
Mrs. Sweeney feels that the depression has been over- The Sweeneys made 1931 the best year the 
-m ' . ae ; 
done. As long as Jim keeps his health and his job and pays manufacturers of mechanical refrigerators 
his insurance premiums, she sees little to worry about. Of and oil-burners ever had in this market. They are still 
course, some people are out of jobs, and in want, but she living much as they always have, still spending, and still 
is unwilling to meet hardship before it comes. Meanwhile in the mood to spend. They believe that business will get 
1er } a ‘i . ! 38 : ! 
the children are growing up, and life goes on! better in time—as it always has! 
lit- ‘ ‘ : : 
‘ And they still continue to read this newspaper in over- 
st” ; — . 
; whelming majority. The News reaches two-thirds of all 
the . ies , lie , 
Ix AND around New York City there are ten million city families—including more Stuyvesants, and Sweeneys 
eS. a 
. Sweeneys. Their incomes are under $6,000—but most of —than any other New York paper; and one-fifth of the 
the is ° ‘ . aes : < 
them still have incomes. Independent of agriculture and families in the New York suburbs. It is the only medium 
ol- ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 
; the primary industries, they have escaped most of the here that singly covers the market. 
eir a i . 
4 economic distresses prevailing elsewhere. These Sweeneys And they still buy from News advertisements. Other- 
n , , ‘ : , - : 
are the best-off group of people in the world today. They wise there is no way of accounting for the advertising gain 
s— ‘ : ; ; 
have made the savings banks bulge with unprecedented of 1,925,000 lines this paper had last year. 
uld a ‘ ‘ ‘ : . . 
deposits. Cash in circulation was never higher. New York’s So if you want to do more business in 1932, give some 
the ‘ ‘ ae ‘ . . 
‘ expansion goes on—with subways building at $14,000,000 quick and thorough consideration to the Sweeneys—and 
€ . P “ eae ° : : 
y amile; the $350,000,000 Radio City development is rising, The News. The market is the best in the country just 
4 requiring 10,000,000 working days; last year the Hudson now. And the medium is the best in the market! The small 
2a ; : A , ; 
River Bridge gave the jobs that $60,000,000 buys. page still does more work for advertisers. And 1932 circu- 
are 


In 1931, residential building was 26% above the pre- 


lation—at 1928 rates—lowers advertising costs! 
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GM, GE, Westinghouse 
Enter Oil Burner Field; 
Report $35 GE Model 


New YorK—Word came this week 
that General Motors Corporation soon 
would enter the oil burner market with 
a product called Delco Heat, made, 
presumably, by the Delco Products 


Corporation, Rochester. Details are 
not yet available. 
Meanwhile, SALES MANAGEMENT 


learns that General Electric Company 
is preparing to introduce three oil 
burners. The smallest model, for two 
or three room houses with a cubic 
capacity of about 250 feet, would be 
sold installed, it is said, for only $35. 
The largest would cost $1,400. Dis- 
tribution would be through the com- 
pany’s established distributor-dealer- 
utility set-up for refrigerators and 
electric ranges, with Rex Cole, Inc., 
distributor in New York, and R. 
Cooper in Chicago. 

General Electric also is reported to be 
experimenting with electrical heating 
equipment for the home. 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, third member of this 
“Big Three” in the domestic electrical 
appliance field, has been marketing oil 
burners for several months, through 
an affiliation with the Marr Oil Burner 
Company. 

Leading oil burner manufacturers in 
recent years have been Timken-Detroit 
Company, Detroit, and Petroleum 
Heat & Power Company (Petro-Nokol 
products), Stamford, Connecticut. 
Several oil companies are planning to 
invade the field—installing the heaters 
and tanks at nominal cost in return 
for agreements that customers burn 
only their oil for specified periods. 


Profit Ratio Higher Now 


than in ’21 Depression 


W ASHINGTON—Net profits in propor- 
tionate sales of 144 companies in 1931 
amounted to 2.24 per cent as against 
.14 per cent for these same companies 
in 1921, Ernst & Ernst, accountant 
and auditor service, pointed out this 
week. 

Net profits in proportion to capital 
investment of 432 companies in 1931 
were 2.47 per cent as against 1.17 per 
cent in 1921. 


Play in New England 


BostoN—National magazines and large 
city newspapers east of the Mississippi and 
north of the Ohio will be employed by 
New England Council in a campaign start- 
ing mext month to promote New England 
vacations. Fifty thousand booklets also 
have been prepared. Dorrance, Kenyon & 
Company is handling the advertising. 


Mr. Pell, Wage Increaser, 
Doubles Spending Time 


SAN FRANcIsco—Rodman_ C. 
Pell, Jr., president of the Peli- 
can Paper Company here, who 
created a _ nation-wide flurry 
when he raised the salaries of 
all his employes last May and 
again last January, has just an- 
nounced a “‘half-five-day week,”’ 
with no cuts in salary. 

“Effective the first Saturday in 
May,” he said, “half of all the 
employes will be allowed to play 
and the other half work. The 
Saturday following, those who 
played over the previous week- 
end will work, giving the others 
a chance to play, This schedule 
will end on the last Saturday in 
August. It will in no way af- 
fect vacations or salaries.” 


Johnson Seeks to Revive 
the Ten-Cent Candy Bar 


CuIcAGO—To find out if the 10-cent 
candy bar can be revived, the Walter 
H. Johnson Candy Company has be- 
gun to market in test spots a new and 
impressive confection—labeled “De- 
Licious.” 

It is chocolate covered, 7 by 2 by 114 
inches and weights eight ounces. (The 
average five-cent bar weighs from 214 
to 3 ounces.) The inside of the bar 
is a soft, whipped nougat with a top 
layer of caramel. The first test was 
made recently in Minneapolis and the 
bar went over with a bang. 

Similar tests in various “‘spots’” in 
Chicago also show remarkable results. 


Travel Service Aids 


American Airways 
New YorK—An incréase of 
53.3 per cent in miles flown, of 
74.2 per cent in revenue passen- 
gers, and 5.8 per cent in mail 
poundage of American Airways, 
Inc., in the first quarter of 1932 
over the same period of 1931 
was announced by LaMotte T. 
Cohu, president, last week. 

Mr. Cohu attributed the in- 
creases largely to the company’s 
Business Travel Planning Serv- 
ice (SM February 20) by which 
all methods of transportation are 
coordinated to effect savings in 
business hours. 

The quarter figures follow: 


1931 1932 
Total miles 
flown ..... 1,557,780 2,388,590 
Revenue pas- 
sengers ... 6,580 11,465 
Pounds of mail 339,677 359,565 


Voluntary Drug Chains 
Eschew Leaders; Half 
Have Private Brands 


WASHINGTON—Less than half of the 
voluntary drug chains* have private 
brands, less than one-fifth use leaders; 
less than one-third engage regularly in 
advertising, and only 3.4 per cent of 
their volume is to non-member stores, 
the Federal Trade Commission re- 
ported to the Senate this week in a 
study on “Cooperative Drug and 
Hardware Chains.” 

Twenty-four cooperative drug chains 
with 6,014 independent members and 
six cooperative hardware chains of 990 
stores supplied information. 

“The drug cooperatives have centered 
their activities primarily on the dis- 
tribution of merchandise at low cost,” 
the Commission said, and have given 
little attention to “special services,” 
such as cooperative advertising. “They 
are getting goods into members’ 
hands on a gross margin of about 10 
per cent on sales.” They have done 
relatively “little to meet the competi- 
tion of centrally owned chains.” 
The study is based on conditions at 
the end of 1929. Total sales of 16 
reporting cooperative drug companies 
then were $24,553,000. The average 
individual cost of membership is 
about $54 a year; the average amount 
of merchandise bought by the indi- 
vidual retailer from his cooperative, 
$4,400 a year. 

Only four of 22 drug cooperatives re- 
port the use of leaders; seven of 23 
advertise regularly—three weekly, four 
semi-monthly—in newspapers. Eleven 
of 23 have private brands, 12 do not. 
The average number of private brand 
items carried is 55, and most of them 
are ‘‘standard articles of merchandise” 
such as Epsom salts and sodium bicar- 
bonate. The majority report a higher 
mark-up of private brands. 

Net profits for the drug cooperatives 
studied fell from an average of 2.3 
per cent in 1925 to 2.1 in 1928 and 
1.8 in 1929. ; 

“Lack of cooperation by drug manu- 
facturers on the one hand and by 
retail members on the other,” the 
Commission concluded, ‘‘are the most 
important problems confronting the 
drug cooperative.” 

The hardware cooperative data sub- 
mitted were scanty. 


*The most ambitious voluntary drug 
chain is being organized by J. Frank 
Grimes of Chicago, as the Independent 
Druggists’ Alliance (SM, April 9). Mr. 
Grimes also sponsored the Independent 
Grocers’ Alliance, which now has somé 
10,000 members. IDA warehouses cafty 
as many as 175 private brands. 


98% OF TRUE STORY FAMILIES 


ARE GAINFULLY EMPLOYED 


* * 


* 


Eleven -City Survey Definitely Establishes Fact 
That Only Newsstand Sale Guarantees Reaching 
Employed Readers With Buying Power 


* * 


lx announcing the new 
price of 15¢ per copy, True Story is the 
first magazine in history to accompany 
such a statement with a market survey 
which proves the superiority of news- 
stand circulation. This study establishes 
the fact that newsstand sale selects interested read- 
ers and selects them only when they are employed 
and financially able to buy! 

The investigation was conducted by the William 
C. Keenan Company in eleven cities picked to 
give an adequate cross-section of the United 
States. Personal calls were made among identified 
True Story newsstand readers who were known 
to have read the magazine in 1931. 

By this method we can give advertisers the eco- 
nomic status of families reading True Story at the 
present time as well as of those who have discon- 
tinued buying the magazine. Here are the results: 

In 98% of the families buying True Story at 
the present time, the head of the family is gain- 
fully employed; their purchasing power has not 
been affected by the depression. 

83% of the families who have quit reading True 
Story did so because they are out of work and 
have no money. With almost no exceptions these 


families are not buying any newsstand magazines 


* 
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at any price. They are definitely out 
of the newsstand market while they re- 
main unemployed. In some instances, 
however, these families are still receiv- 
ing magazines as a result of subscrip- 
tions purchased at a previous time 
when they could afford it. 

Actual case studies are available of every family 
called upon—we invite your inspection of these 
studies and of the complete findings of the investi- 
gation. 

True Story families are gainfully employed; 
there is no waste circulation among depression 
families. True Story families buy the magazine 
regularly when the pay envelope is regular—when 
the pay envelope stops, so does True Story. 

These facts are extremely logical. The public 
looks upon magazines as a luxury in which they 
can afford to indulge themselves while they are 
employed and have money. When employment 
stops and money is less plentiful the newsstand 
magazine is the first expenditure to be curtailed. 

True Story, at 15c, is now in keeping with the 
times. It will broaden our market among em- 
ployed readers with purchasing power—increase 
the frequency of reading on the part of occasional 
readers and result to the benefit ofevery advertiser. 


* * 


NEWSSTAND SALE RECHECKS THE 
POCKET-BOOK 


EVERY MONTH 
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Uncle Sam Cooperating, 
Fish of the Week Plan 


Makes Some Progress 


GLOUCESTER, Mass.—With the help 
of the postal authorities, the Fresh 
Fish of the Week Service of Frank 
E. Davis Fish Company, here (SM, 
September 26, 1931), has met with 
a ‘‘very gratifying’’ response, John A. 
Smith, advertising manager, reported 
this week. 

“We had considerable trouble at first 
to obtain delivery of these packages 
on Thursday of each week,’ Mr. 
Smith explained, “but I think we now 
have the railroad mail clerks in the 
different postal terminals educated so 
that these perishable packages will go 
through without delay. 

“I had to go to Washington to 
straighten it out. Jesse Harraman, 
director of parcel post there, was only 
too glad to cooperate with me, for the 
postal authorities are sure looking for 
more volume in parcel post business, 
and they are willing to cooperate in 
every way possible to get that addi- 
tional volume. 

“At present we are shipping to the 
New England States, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Baltimore, Maryland, and Washington, 
D. C., but we expect to expand con- 
siderably in the fall. Our real 
territory for the selling of this fresh 
frosted fish is in the Middle West. 
“I am now negotiating with several 
airplane companies as to the possibil- 
ity of shipping these individual pack- 
ages to some central point by airplane, 
and then distributing from there by 
parcel post. 

“About 40 per cent of those who 
ordered for the first time are repeat- 
ing. Frankly, I might say that the new 
service has helped tremendously in ex- 
panding our sales in nearby terti- 
tories.” 


O’Brien Will Supervise 

N. B. C. Cereal Division 
New YorK—J. F. O’Brien has re- 
signed as head of the coffee division 
of Arbuckle Brothers, here, to resume 
his relations with Shredded Wheat, 
with the title of manager of the cereal 
division of National Biscuit Company, 
which includes among other cereals 
Shredded Wheat and Wheatsworth. 
Mr. O’Brien started his career in the 
food industry twenty-five years ago as 
a retail salesman with the old Shredded 
Wheat Company — later becoming 
manager at Detroit, Chicago and Phil- 
adelphia, and then New England 
manager of that company. 


Keep Your Yacht Cruising 
—and Help Employment 
New YorK—The National As- 
sociation of Engine and Boat 
Manufacturers has begun an 
“Anti-Boat-Hoarding” campaign 
in conjunction with the work of 
the United Action for Employ- 
ment Group of the American 
Federation of Labor, the Ameri- 
can Legion and the Association 
of National Advertisers. 
Seven thousand posters urging 
the buying of “health and hap- 
piness with a boat” are being 
sent to manufacturers, boat 
yards, yacht clubs and other 
boating organizations, and 3,000 
copies of a letter to owners of 
large yachts. Yacht owners are 
asked to place their craft in 
commission this spring. 


Morticians Are Gloomy 
as Death Rate Drops; 
Burials Cheaper Too 


CHICAGO—Business is bad among the 
undertakers. The average annual 
death rate in the United States, an 
arbitrary figure based on experience, is 
12.2 per 1,000, according to Wilbur 
M. Krieger, executive secretary of the 
National Selected Morticians, here. 
“Over a long period of years,” said 
Mr. Krieger, “the death rate has al- 
ways been high during prosperity ; low 
during panic years. Bearing this out 
the death rate dropped to 11.6 in 
1930, to 11.3 in 1931 and 1932 
opened up with a death rate for the 
first three months of only a little over 
10.” 

In other words, nearly 40,000 fewer 
persons died in 1930 than normal and, 
in 1931, approximately 108,000 fewer. 
If the rate continues during 1932 as 


_it started, nearly 200,000 fewer people 


will die than in an average year. Sta- 
tistics also show that where the aver- 
age funeral cost $319 complete, in 
1929, the cost last year was $290. 
Statisticians for life insurance com- 
panies point out that there is a logical 
reason for the fall of the death rate 
during periods of depression. When 
money is plentiful people overeat, 
drink too much, and go into other ex- 
cesses if they have the money. The 
workingman, his labor in demand, 
overworks. This leads to industrial ac- 
cidents and to disease owing to re- 
duced resistance. 

In periods of depression the labor- 
burdened classes, while they make less 
money, get long periods of rest and 
build up their vitality. 


People Don’t Buy Price: 
They Buy Merchandise, 


Says Grant Executive 


TOLEDO—"To swipe an idea from 
Amos Parrish,* most advertising to- 
day looks as though the store were 
selling United States currency in most 
unusual units,’ R. G. Parker, adver- 
tising director of W. T. Grant Com- 
pany,** New York, told the 
Advertising and Marketing Seminar of 
Toledo University this week. As in 
fishing, there is one common, ordi- 
nary bait in merchandising, which ex- 
plains why most retailers have fallen 
back upon the angle worm of price. 
Pick up any paper, glance at the aver- 
age page, look away and tell me what 
you saw! Nice, big $1.98s—luscious 
$2.79s—a few attractive $14.89s. 
“No wonder such advertising doesn't 
pull,” Mr. Parker italicized. “People 
do not buy price. They buy merchan- 
dise—at a price, but primarily mer- 
chandise. A woman doesn’t come 
downtown to see what she can get for 
98 cents, but to buy a house dress, a 
new stew pot, or a pair of pants for 
Junior. To be sure, she shops around to 
see where her money goes farthest, but 
she’s after the item first, last and 
always. The sooner we all learn this 
simple kindergarten lesson, the sooner 
retail business will start up the long 
road to better days. 

‘And she’s after new items. One rea- 
son why much so-called advertising 
fails to click is not the fault of the 
medium nor the copy, but the fact 
that it is being used to cover up 
buyer’s mistakes. Goods bought in 
too large quantities, goods bought 
after the demands for them have be- 
gun to die, goods bought without 
consideration of color or pattern or 
style demands, are made the basis for 
the advertisement. And the customer 
doesn’t want them.” 


Migratory Americans 


WASHINGTON — More than 25,000,000 
citizens of the United States, or one-fifth 
of the total population, were living in 1930 
in states other than the ones in which they 
wete born, the Census Bureau points out 
in a recent analysis. There were 14,204,- 
149 persons who were born in foreign 
countries and 505,178 for whom the state 
of birth was not reported, or who were 
born in the outlying possessions, at sea, of 
abroad. 


*Style authority, adviser to retailers, ad- 
vertising agent, Hearst syndicate writer. 


**Chain of 404 25-cent-to-$1 stores, 
soon to become nation-wide with opening 
of units on Pacific Coast. Notable excep- 
tion among chains, Grant showed an 
increase in dollar sales in the first quartet 
of 1932, as against same quarter in 1931, 
of 4.3 per cent. 
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Marshmallows as Food; 
Puritan Concentrates 
on Grocery Outlets 


CuicaGo—Selling marshmallows as a 
food rather than a confection, putting 
them in a new cellophane-wrapped 
10-cent package, and marching for- 
ward in a market-to-market campaign, 
the Shotwell Manufacturing Company, 
of Chicago, is opening up new terri- 
tory for Puritan marshmallows. Spe- 
cializing in the grocery trade, adver- 
tising is confined for the present most- 
ly to “market basket” pages in local 
newspapers. 

Making a strong bid for Detroit busi- 
ness, the company started a campaign 
in April in the Detroit News after 
lining up wholesalers and chain stores 
there. A similar drive is planned in 
other markets, but before action is 
taken J. P. Garrow, sales manager, 
makes a personal survey of the field 
and talks with chiefs of the principal 
outlets. 

At present Puritan marshmallows have 
as their principal territory the Middle 
West, the Pacific states and New Eng- 
land. Little effort has been made in 
the Rocky Mountain states or the 
South. The spot advertising now be- 
ing done is written by Erwin Wasey 
& Company. 

A cook book, 60 pages, prepared by 
Sarah Field Splint, food expert for a 
national magazine, is sent free on re- 
cept of two Puritan box bottoms. This 
book shows more than 100 ways to 
use marshmallows and the purpose is 
to broaden their use. No magazine 
advertising is being used for the 
present. 


New Vick Products Gain; 
VapoRub Holds Its Own 
GREENSBORO, N. C.—‘‘The year 1931 
was pretty mild, but with the help of 
intensive promotional efforts, sales of 
Vick’s VapoRub by the Vick Chemi- 
cal Company here exceeded those of 
the previous year by 314 per cent, 
Lunsford Richardson, president, told 
this magazine this week. 

“We consider our progress and results 
of the past year the best in our long 
history,” Mr. Richardson added. “Sales 
of the new Vick’s nose and throat 
drops, introduced in October,” (SM, 
November 7, 1931) Mr. Richardson 
added, “were by December about 
double the company’s estimates. These 
products are now well beyond the 
short pants’ stage.” 

The new Vick’s products, as well as 
the original VapoRub, have been ex- 
tensively promoted through magazine, 
newspaper and other media. 


John N. Willys 


Chairman of the board and for many 
years moving spirit of the Willys- 
Overland Company, is expected to re- 
sume active control next summer. Re- 
cently Mr. Willys has been function- 
ing as ambassador to Poland. 

He started on the road to fame as a 
bicycle salesman at Elmira, New York. 


Japan and U. S. to Analyze 
Pacific Business Prospects 


New YorK—Twenty Japanese busi- 
ness leaders, headed by Taido Okazaki, 
president of the largest trade associa- 
tion in Japan, the Kobe-Asaka Cham- 
ber of Commerce, president of the 
Okazaki Steamship Company and the 
Kobe-Okazaki Bank, will participate in 
the convention of the National For- 
eign Trade Council in Honolulu, May 
4-6. H. Kurose, Mayor of Kobe, is 
another member of the party. 

James A. Farrell, chairman of the Council 
and until recently president of United 
States Steel Corporation, will speak on 
‘Pacific Trade Prospects’; John L. Merrill, 
president of All America Cables, Inc., “In- 
ternational Communications’; Frederick 
J. Koster, president, California Barrel 
Company and of California State Chamber 
of Commerce, “The Western Viewpoint on 
American Trade with China’; Raymond 
B. Wilcox, of Portland, Oregon, ‘Foreign 
Trade Barriers to Pacific Coast Trade’; 
A. Schleicher, president of Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, ‘Foreign Trade 
and Industrial Development’; and Wallace 
R. Farrington, publisher of the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin, ‘““Hawaii's Place in Interna- 
tional Commerce.” 

Boat trains to connect with the Matson 
liner Malolo are being operated from 
New York and Chicago, leaving New 
York April 25. The Malolo will re- 
turn the delegates to San Francisco in 
time for the annual meeting there of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States beginning May 18. 


General Electric Holds 
“Story Telling” Tests 
for 10,000 Salesmen 


CLEVELAND—To ascertain which of 
its 10,000 United States sales repre- 
sentatives “can best relate the advan- 
tages of owning a General Electric 
refrigerator” and to “assist them in 
perfecting their sales talks,"’ the Gen- 
eral Electric Refrigeration Department 
will launch next month a ‘‘National 
Visualizer Audition Contest.” 

Each distributor will hold auditions 
for his salesmen early in May, with 
a group of educators and civic leaders 
as judges. One will be chosen as the 
best orator. During the same month 
each dealer and utility will hold sim- 
ilar auditions. On June 1 dealer and 
utility salesmen chosen as the best in 
their companies will meet for a second 
audition in the distributor's showroom 
before the same group of judges. 

The utility salesman and the dealer 
salesman scoring the highest number 
of points—on the basis of knowledge 
of the talk, emphasis, stage presence, 
gestures, personal appearance and gen- 
eral effectiveness—will participate in 
semi-final auditions in the seven GE 
Refrigerator headquarters cities. One 
will be chosen to represent the dis- 
trict at the annual meeting of the de- 
partment’s distributors, probably at 
Cleveland in August. 

District winners and two district run- 
ners-up will receive prizes. The na- 
tional winner will receive $250 in 
gold, and the two national runners-up 
$150 and $100. Awards also will 
be presented to the others. 


Cord Sees Replacements; 
Too Many Old Cars Now 
AUBURN, IND.—About one out 
of every two passenger automo- 
biles in use at the end of 1931 
was more than four years old, 
E. L. Cord, president of Auburn 
Automobile Company, pointed 
out this week in outlining the 
“enormous potential _ replace- 
ment demand which will make 
its influence felt in the automo- 
tive industry in the next few 
years.” 

Of the 20,300,000 passenger 
cars registered on December 31, 
he pointed out, 9,550,000, or 47 
per cent, had been in use four 
or more years. About 3,250,000 
of them were seven years old, or 
more. ‘In other words, at least 
16 per cent of the cars now in 
use have passed the theoretical 
seven-year life of an automobile.” 
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Four A’s Discuss Limitation of 


Competition; Elect Ewald 
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passenger planes is only about one- 
third of the safe maximum, and the 
increase of the average means cheaper 
air transportation. 

A number of the innumerable new 
products from the chemical labora- 
tories were mentioned. Automobiles 
will be immeasurably improved; soon 
there will be entirely mechanical gear 
shifting, great reduction in weight, and 
no vibration. Also, there will be a 
great increase in power with no ad- 
ditional cost, and with more ton-miles 
per gallon. 

The railroads will continue to be 
the backbone of the country’s indus- 
trial life, Mr. Parsons declared. Much 
faster speed is being developed, with 
vast improvement in equipment. 
Transportation on water will also be 
developed and will give employment 
in many industries. 

In building there are 65 infant in- 
dustries of promise, and among them 
Mr. Parsons mentioned steel houses 
and air conditioning. It costs 
two and a half billion dollars a year 
just to keep the homes of America up 
to date. “At the rate of only 2 per 
cent depreciation a year,’ Mr. Par- 
sons said, ‘twelve million homes are 
in need of improvement. About 
50,000,000 people are now living in 
homes that are obsolete, and the coun- 
try is running behind in supplying 
homes for 270,000 families a year.” 

In discussing “Opportunities for 
Creative Merchandising as Seen by 
the Retail Store,” Walter Hoving, 
vice-president and merchandising man- 
ager of R. H. Macy & Company, 
traced the rise and fall of the stylist 
movement in the department store 
field. Although he expressed faith in 
creative merchandising, as he believed 
in creative effort in any field, he 
added: 

“But creative merchandising as we 
used to know it is practically dead. 
Of course there are some industries 
where it still exists, but in the ma- 
jority of industries making and selling 
consumers’ goods it has practically 
ceased to exist.” 

He then discussed the great diff- 
culty of manufacturers who have been 
trained as producers in designing styled 
merchandise. “The Frenchman,” he 
said, “is essentially an artist, whereas 
the American manufacturer must be 
first of all an engineer and an or- 
ganizer. -He must produce things on 
a large scale in this era of mass pro- 


duction in order to get his costs down 
to a point where he can compete suc- 
cessfully. . . . The people who have 
this type of ability are not naturally 
inclined to be artistic, nor have they 
the time to become good critics of 
design.” 

Mr. Hoving then gave some inter- 
esting examples of production-minded 
manufacturers attempting to produce 
artistic and styled designs with rather 
disastrous results. He then said that 
even our great retail stores are more 
interested in their mechanical and 
other equipment than they are in 
artistic presentation and in merchan- 
dise, and then offered the following 
as his solution: 

“The rise of the merchandising 
agency will place the responsibility in 
the logical place, and will lift the 
burden of designing from the manu- 
facturer and partly from the retailer. 
Creative merchandising will, of course, 
continue in retail stores, but it will 
not become a designing of goods for 
the benefit of the manufacturer, but 
the building of assortments to suit 
the character of certain stores and 
communities. This country has al- 
ways solved its business problems by 
specialization, just as it solved its 
advertising problems by establishing 
agencies who were specialists in ad- 
vertising. The merchandising agency 
is just another step in specialization 
which I believe will make the func- 
tions of production and distribution 
more clear-cut and efficient.” 

That agency service to the advertiser 
is like the strategy of battle, was the 
opinion expressed by W. L. Day, vice- 
president of J. Walter Thompson 
Company, in his address on “The 
Agency Deals with the Necessity for 
Creative Copy and Merchandising.” 
The speaker dwelt at. fength on the 
evil tendency in advocating routine 
technique, of doing things only one 
way because of habit and precedent, 
according to code rules, when every 
campaign, to be as successful as pos- 
sible, called for special treatment. 

Mr. Day strongly advocated the 
basing of all advertising activity on 
the sound foundation of scientific re- 
search, and the encouragement of 
manufacturers to take a leading part 
in investigating markets and the pub- 
lic preference. He proclaimed the 
consumer king, and said that the ad- 
vertising of the future would demand 
a constant study of the whims and 


moods of the public, on the basis that 
it is as necessary to teach the public 
to spend wisely as it is to teach young 
people how to make money. 

Another important subject ably cov- 
ered by Mr. Day was the tendency of 
many manufacturers to postpone the 
application of new inventions and 
discoveries that would tend to revolu- 
tionize their industries. Many manu- 
facturers, he said, who have discovered 
scientific and revolutionary improve- 
ments in both their processes and 
their goods, are blocked by the op- 
position of their competitors. 

As the feature speaker at the ban- 
quet, Thursday night, John Stewart 
Bryan, president and publisher of the 
Richmond Neuw's-Leader, described the 
depression as an occasion which gives 
every man who wants a fair deal a 
chance to stop and consider how much 
of his daily labor he will permit the 
Government to expend for govern- 
mental purposes. He pointed out that 
American business has weathered a 
number of worse storms and gave 
figures to prove that recovery will 
mean advancement and development 
in many directions. 

On the subject of newspaper adver- 
tising rates, Mr. Bryan said: ‘‘On the 
present general set-up of advertising 
schedules, with copy prepared and 
dates chosen for a fixed number of 
insertions, there is no inducement to 
newspapers to cut rates to stimulate 
business, unless the savings so made 
are put back into newspapers to en- 
courage sales through newspapers. In 
every line of business where the seller 
lowers his price per unit, his effort 
and purpose are to attract more sales 
and to make up in volume of sales 
what he loses in profit on each sale 
at the higher price.” 

The Radio Session on Friday after- 
noon was presided over by Frederic 
R. Gamble, and was addressed by 
Senator C. C, Dill and Representative 
Edwin L. Davis, chairmen of the Sen- 
ate and House Radio Committees. 
Both speakers declared themselves to 
be in favor of maintaining the present 
system of broadcasting, but both 
agreed that advertising broadcasts 
would have to be modified to prevent 
a change by law. 

At the last executive meeting, Henry 
T. Ewald, president of the Campbell- 
Ewald Company, was elected chairman 
of the board of the association; John 
Benson was re-elected _ president: 
Arthur H. Kudner, president of 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, was elected 
vice-president ; G. Lynn Sumner, of G. 
Lynn Sumner Company, was elected 
secretary, and E. DeWitt Hill, of Mc- 
Cann-Erickson, Inc., was re-elected 
treasurer. 
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With More Power 


than all Broadcasting Stations in 
Michigan combined,—WJR dom- 
inates one of the richest market 
areas in the world. 


Just Concentrate 


if you will on the tremendous buy- 
ing power of 3,000,000 people— 
Think of it here are thousands of 
family groups listening to your pro- 
gram. This is the advertisers ideal. 


Realize Then, 


that for the first time the advertiser 
can place his message directly 
within the home, with the same 
enthusiasm and personality that 
makes the consumer as confident 
of his product as he is. 


WJR is the invited guest at every 
fireside. 


Only Exclusive Cleared Channel in Michigan 


The Golden Tower of the Fisher Building 


THE GOODWILL STATION, Inc. 
D E T R fe) T 


G. A. RICHARDS 
President 


LEO FITZPATRICK 
V. Pres. and Gen. Mngr. 
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Color advertising, run of paper, has been 
intriguing more and more publisher’ in the 
last few months. Not a great deal has 
been done about it in the east, but in the 
central and western states it has been at- 
tracting much attention. The movement 
to color advertising has also taken strong 
root in Canada. 

The idea is not a new one. Twenty-five 
years ago the Herold, a German language 
newspaper, published in Milwaukee, intro- 
duced color advertising. Twenty years ago 
the Recorder, Zanesville, Ohio, the Leader, 
Corning, New York, and the Gazette, 
Elyria, New York, offered it to advertisers. 
The News, Chattanooga, Tennessee, offered 
it in 1907 only to discontinue it in 1919. 
Others experimented with it, some to con- 
tinue it and others to drop it. A few 
months ago a survey showed 134 news- 
papers equipped to give color to adver- 
tisers. Some attempted to merchandise 
color actively; a few gave it only on de- 
mand. 

The Chicago Tribune has probably done 
more to develop color advertising, run of 
paper, than any other newspaper. This 
publication at much cost began to install 
color equipment on its presses about two 
years ago. It now can give one, two or 
three colors in addition to black when the 
advertiser wants it. 

Recently the Chicago representative of 
SALES MANAGEMENT undertook to check 
a number of mid-western advertisers to 
learn what value they put upon this de- 
parture from the old, conventional methods. 
Some of the comments received follow: 
T. H. Maginnis, Chicago manager, Kel- 
vinator Company—'‘\'m sold on color. It 
adds 50 per cent to the drawing power. 
Recently we ran a color advertisement in 
the Tribune and the next day we got the 
names of 400 prospects at ten Chicago 
outlets. Within a week we had sold fifty 
of them.” 

N. W’. Jeran, district manager, Sears, Roe- 
buck & Company—'lIf there is only a 
single color advertisement in a newspaper 
it dominates the paper the same as a red 
nose dominates a face. We used a spring- 
time advertisement, red and green, to an- 
nounce a sale of flowers and shrubs, and 
it filled our stores with such a mob that 
we couldn’t handle the business.” 

W. A. Sayles, Chicago manager, Canada 
Dry Ginger Ale, Inc— ‘We feel that our 
color advertising has had excellent results 
in encouraging our sales force. The effect 
on the retail trade was good; we got an 
increase in sales but we had a _ special 
campaign on. For that reason the effect 
of the color advertising was rather hard to 
check.” 

Guy Kesler, advertising manager, Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Company—‘We used a cou- 
ple of pages of color in the Chicago 
Evening American on oranges and a page 
in the Tribune on bread. We consider 
both sucsessful. I feel, however, that to 
go into, color and pay the increased price 
you snould have some proposition well 
above the average. You must have a real 
idea to put over.” 

H. A. Malcolm, sales manager, Stover Com- 
pany, Chicago distributors for Frigidaire— 
“We are satisfied with the results of our 


experience with color. We used it when 
it was new and a novelty, thirteen or 
fourteen pages. The fellow who gets in 
early on a novelty gets the advantage. 
Color enables one to present a product 
more attractively.” 

D. G. Kitzmiller, Chicago manager, E. R. 
Squibb & Sons—'I think very well of it. 
Our retail trade likes it. It has added 
sales punch. In fact, I like it better than 
roto. Color advertising, run of paper, 
stops the reader. We have used three 
pages in the Tribune and will use eight 
altogether this year.” 

J. W. Brooks, Chicago manager, Bristol- 
Myers Company (Ipana)—'I would rather 
have four quarter pages in black than one 
full page in color, We wanted a certain 
pink and it was hard to get. I’m preju- 
diced against color unless it is really color. 
Our color campaign was not big.” 

A. B. Adair, Chicago manager, General 
Cigar Company—'‘We have received a very 
good dealer response and a very good con- 
sumer response from our color advertising. 
We have used it on White Owls at five 
cents and on Robert Burns cigars at ten 
cents. I think we have received more 
comment as a result of this advertising 
than any we have ever done with the pos- 
sible exception of radio.” 

R. Cooper, head of R. Cooper, Jr., Chicago 
distributor for General Electric refrigera- 
tors—'‘Color advertising is ‘different,’ but 
1 do not consider it worth the extra cost. 
I would rather spread the same money 
over more space, meaning getting oftener 
and more continuous advertising, in plain 
black.” 

R. I. Ellsworth, advertising manager, Chi- 
cago, National Carbon Company, Inc.— 
“We used color as ‘flash’ advertising tying 
up with weather forecasts. We got a 
bad break on the weather and know it, and 
perhaps the test wasn’t fair. Our salesmen 
were enthusiastic over it and were much 
pepped up. That was good reaction. But 
whether the extra cost is worth the price 
is still an open question with us.” 

A Chicago official of the Sinclair Refin- 
ing Company was interviewed. He declined 
to give a statement for quotation, but 
showed the representative of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT a direct mail broadside, sent to 
the company’s various outlets. 

This carried the information that the sales 
on the new stepped-up Sinclair Regular 
gasoline jumped 30 per cent in Chicago 
the first month the color campaign was 
used. The color campaign is being con- 
tinued aggressively. 

The advertising manager of an automobile 
sales organization, which used color adver- 
tising during the Chicago Auto Show, 
requesting that he not be personally quoted 
owing to his limited experience in color 
advertising, nevertheless said: 

“This advertising had a very stimulating 
effect on our dealers who apparently felt 
that our copy was more effective than that 
of our competitors not using color. Also, 
we had a good deal more comment from 
the trade in general regarding the Chicago 
show advertising than we had in 
other years when color was not employed. 
“Public reaction to our advertising cannot 
be as immediate or sensitive as that in 
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lines of merchandise where the unit of sale 
is smaller and the time element and pur- 
chasing more frequent.” 
Given the names of almost two thousand 
people in eleven cities, who were known 
to have bought True Story at newsstands 
during 1931, The William C. Keenan Com- 
pany personally interviewed and secured re- 
ports on the present economic status of 
1,612 of these newsstand purchasers as well 
as the basic reasons why True Story had not 
been purchased during 1932 by some of 
them. From the survey, True Story learned 
that 78 per cent of its 1931 regular month- 
after-month readers are still buying the 
magazine. Of this number 93.3 per cent 
are employed; 4.7 have part-time jobs; 2 
per cent are unemployed. That informa- 
tion definitely established the secure 
economic status of the existing circulation. 
Why did the 22 per cent of 1931 True 
Story newsstand purchasers stop buying the 
magazine? The survey revealed that 83 per 
cent of them were out of work, had suffered 
salary cuts, or were forced to economize. 
Seventeen per cent reported that they were 
“tired” of True Story; they were too busy 
to read, etc. Not only did the survey 
expose valuable statistical data, but the 
personal interview reports now held at the 
offices of True Story magazine constitute 
a collection of human interest stories as 
stirring as anything True Story ever pub- 
lished. True Story has decided to cut its 
price to 15 cents, effective with the July 
issue. The price of practically every com- 
modity advertised in its pages has dropped 
—without any difference in quality—and 
True Story, in tune with the times, is doing 
likewise. 


* ° % 


At a meeting of the Major Market News- 
papers, formerly the ‘100,000 Group,” 
held in Chicago last week, new members 
of the board were elected as follows: 
John Cowles, assistant publisher, Reg/ster- 
Tribune, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Sherman Bowles, publisher, Republican, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Carl P. Slane, publisher, Journal-Transcript, 
Peoria, Illinois. 
William F. Schmick, business manager of 
the Sun, Baltimore, was elected first vice- 
president, and Herbert Ponting, general 
manager of the News, Detroit, second vice- 
president. 
George M. Burbach, advertising director 
of the Post-Dispatch, St. Louis, was  te- 
elected president, and L. M. Barton was 
re-elected secretary, treasurer and managing 
director. 
New papers admitted to membership at 
the meeting are: 
News-Leader, Richmond, Virginia; New, 
Paterson, New Jersey; Times, New Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts, and Journal, Portland, 
Oregon. Renewals of membership, accord- 
ing to President Burbach, are the highest 
in the history of the organization. 

* ok & 


It appears that advertising media, like 
economic eras, are subject to cycles of de- 
pression and prosperity. Witness radio's 
wave of popularity over the period of the 
last few years. The point has not yet 
(Continued on page 112) 
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Is the Private Brand 
Really Vicious? 
(Continued from page 89) 


belief about free competition that it 
is impossible to set up any snare for 
oats that is not likely to gather some 
erfectly innocent sheep. 

Therefore, all this rowdydow about 
private brands finally resolves itself 
into a discussion of imitation, substi- 
tution and underselling. All of which 
brings us back to Mr. Penney and his 
overalls. 

A good deal of the ‘‘purchase,” to 
use an engineering term, which the 
imitation-substitution article has on 
the consumer, lies in the low price 
appeal. And of this it may be said, 
as of eggs or of talkies, there are good 
ones and bad ones. There is a legiti- 
mate price competition and another 
kind that is, in my opinion, turning 
our distribution system back into the 
primeval ‘‘chaos and old night.” 

If Mr. Penney can buy or make over- 
alls as good as or better than any one 
else's, he should do so, and long may 
he continue to do so. There is one 
vital provision, however, and it is this: 
He should be allowed to do so pro- 
vided the production, wholesaling and 
retailing of his overalls return all costs 
and a reasonable profit, not on some- 
thing else, but on his overalls. And, 
of course, in this connection, Mr. 
Penney and his overalls are used merely 
for illustration of a system that a great 
many are engaged in promoting. 

When we tie competition up to 
competition in cost, and prohibit com- 
petition in credit, we shall not have 
to worry much about imitation and 
substitution. These demoralizing fac- 
tors will have to go eventually, either 
through a general enlightened under- 
standing of economic distribution or 
the revision of our laws. But there 
is no reason why the so-called private 
brand should not remain on the Rexall 
Remedies and Mr. Penney’s overalls. 


Kelvinator-Leonard Sales 


Increase 10 Per Cent 
DetRoIT—Shipments of Kelvinator 
and Leonard electric refrigerators in 
the first quarter were about 10 per 
cent ahead of the same period in 1931, 
H. W. Burritt, vice-president in charge 
of sales, pointed out this week. “In- 
tensified sales methods and increased 
advertising,” he added, were largely 
responsible. 

Additional increases are expected from 
price reductions which went into effect 
March 29. 

Kelvinator’ s budget calls for an in- 
crease of 12.6 per cent in dollar sales 
in 1932, 
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Yi Business Travel 


Co-ordinated transportation—a term new in its application to modern 
business — now offers new opportunities for travel economy and 
travel efficiency — revises entirely your present-day methods of 
getting from place to place — throws a new light on the pressing 
problem of reducing travel expenses. 


It co-ordinates the best combina- 
tions of the quickest routes, by 
air alone, or by a combination of 
air service with all other means 
of transportation, to or from any 
point in the United States, Can- 
ada and Mexico. American 
Airways co-ordinated transporta- 
tion enables you to cover more 
territory, see more people, do 
more business — in less time 
and at a lower cost. 

Through American Airways Busi- 
ness Travel Planning Service 
you, your Traffic Supervisor, or 
any of your associates may easily 
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RICAN AIRWAYS .: 
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secure complete, planned, co- 
ordinated itineraries of any busi- 
ness trip — a concrete demon- 
stration of the worthwhile re- 
duction in travel costs per busi- 
ness hour made _ possible by 
co-ordinated transportation. 

Address American Airways Busi- 
ness Travel Planning Service, 
122 East 42nd Street, New York 
City. No cost or obligation. 
Reservations, and information 
regarding travel by American 
Airways may also be obtained at 
all leading hotels, travel agencies 
and Postal Telegraph offices. 


Personalized Mail Routing Service 


Through American Airways Business Mail Rout- 
ing Service, you can also secure complete inform- 
ation enabling you to get the greatest value from 
using the U. S. Air Mail for your important 
business correspondence. 
vice, available in the 60 cities directly served by 
American Airways, helps you organize your 
business mail to secure the time and money- 
saving benefits of co-ordinaled communication 


This personalized ser- 


L SMITH. Ordinarily politics, personal and 
A party, would not fit into the editorial columns of 
SALES MANAGEMENT. Today this is not true. 
Domestic economics have become such an all-important 
part of the marketing opportunities for virtually every 
type of merchandise that government and politics can no 
longer be divorced from the business of selling. 
In his now famous Jefferson Day speech, as was also 
true in the case of his recent talk on prohibition over the 
radio, Al Smith set a pace for political thinking which 
it is going to be extremely difficult for the members of 
his own party, as well as those belonging to the Republican 
party, to match either for brilliance of ideas or for 
soundness of reasoning. In his denouncement of 
demagoguery, Al Smith has struck at the heart of the great 
modern evil in the politics of both major parties, as well 
as of the insurgents. In his insistence that prohibition is 
a great issue in current politics he has stressed a truth 
thoroughly apparent to the American people, but to which 
many expedient politicians seem oblivious. In his plan 
for a settlement of war debts owing to the United. States, 
he has been primarily concerned with the employment of 
American labor and not with balance sheets and money 
per se. In his remarks that it is one thing for the country 
to be concerned about prosperity for the farmer and an- 
other thing to develop ways and means of actually helping 
the farmer, he has focused attention on the proper phase 
of this problem. . . . Al Smith may become more and 
more persona non grata with the politicians of his 
own party, but he is coming ever closer to the thinking 
minds and to the needs of the American people at Jarge. 


= = 
di SALES TAX. During the past week leading 


automobile manufacturers gathered in Washington 

to impress the United States Senate with the advisa- 

bility of a general sales tax in lieu of a higher excise tax 
upon certain specific products, such as automobiles and 
radio sets. Apparently this movement is causing a recon- 
sideration of the general sales tax in certain important 
quarters, even though Secretary of the Treasury Mills rec- 
ommended increasing the proposed rates on automobiles. 
. In a previous editorial SALES MANAGEMENT com- 
mented on the haste with which business men and some 
newspapers took up the battle against the sales tax. We 
still believe that the sales tax deserves earnest reconsidera- 
tion, not only because it is the surer form of deriving 
needed revenues, but also because unlike many other forms 
of tax, it does not penalize competent management. Under 
existing conditions, when so many of our business con- 
cerns are operating in red ink or with profitless sales for 
the bulk of their turnover, it does not seem right that such 
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concerns should go scot free when the management capable 
of selling at prices which insure profits is loaded down 
with taxation burdens. Business as a whole must be prof- 
itable before we can have any real degree of prosperity 
within the United States. For the next year the type of 
company management capable of earning profits should be 
awarded a Legion of Merit, and the management of those 
concerns which insist upon profitless sales should be pub. 
licly shamed. In attempting to increase income 
taxes legislators are going at the whole problem backward,, 
particularly in a period of depression. Sooner or later 
business men must ‘show up” the political demagogues 
who seek votes by clamoring for excessive taxation of those 
with the ability to earn profits, while ignoring the boom- 
erang effects of such a policy on the masses of the people. 


ss SS 


HE FIVE-DAY WEEK. President Hoover has 
OTP eromn the weight of his influence behind the five- 

day week instead of behind a straight cut in the 
pay of Federal employes. Politics and particularly political 
jealousies may override common sense in deciding this 
matter. It is interesting to note, however, that early last 
fall a group of business paper editors advocated the adop- 
tion of a shorter working week not only for Federal em- 
ployes, but also for governmental employes of states, 
counties and municipalities. Legislation along this line 
to date has been more ruled by the pressure of immediate 
necessity than by foresight. There is considerable reason 
to believe that before long a shorter working week will be- 
come universal in official circles as well as throughout 
private business. . . . Tremendous advance in the mecha- 
nization of industry has rendered our old theories about 
the law of supply and demand largely archaic. Unless we 
can find export markets of tremendous size (which right 
now is far from being at hand) our productive capacity 
is so vastly greater than our consuming capacity in most 
fields that there is no alternative to the arbitrary or volun- 
tary restriction of production. Moreover, unless new prod- 
ucts can be developed at a rapid rate and new demands 
established therefor, we cannot fairly restrict production 
without spreading employment over a wider number of 
people. Our economic problem today is primarily a do- 
mestic one, which rests upon increasing the numerical 
volume of employment and decreasing the per capita hours 
of work or else (as rapidly as possible) developing new 
wants for new products and wider wants for old products. 
Most business men hesitate to monkey with the law of 
supply and demand, but in these modern times of advanced 
mechanization not only in the factories but also on the 
farms, we must effect a reconciliation on other than 4 
laissez-faire policy. —Ray Bill. 
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Materials Handlers Start 
Industrial Buying Drive 


New YORK—Robert P. Lamont, secre- 
tary of commerce, Alvan Macauley, 
president of National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, and of Pack- 
ard Motor Car Company, have en- 
dorsed a movement of the Materials 
Handling Institute to get American 
manufacturers into a more enthusiastic 
buying mood. The movement was 
launched at a meeting of the Institute’s 
oficers and board of governors in De- 
troit, April 4. 

In a resolution the executives of other 
industries follow the example of the 
automobile industry through aggressive 
campaigns to stimulate consumer buy- 
ing, which would make for a resump- 
tion of buying of materials and equip- 
ment. 


Price Maintenance Bill 
Favored by Druggists 


New YORK—More than 99 per cent 
of druggists who replied to an inquiry 
by Edward Plaut, president of Lehn 
& Fink, Inc., expressed themselves in 
favor of the Capper-Kelly bill, now 
before Congress, which seeks to main- 
ain “‘fair and profitable price levels 
for the retail trade,” Mr. Plaut an- 
nounced recently. 

The inquiry followed a survey of 
price conditions made by Professor E. 
R. A. Seligman of Columbia Uni- 
versity, at the behest of Mr. Plaut, 
which was published recently. 

“There is now no doubt,” Mr. Plaut 
said, ‘that the overwhelming majority 
of retail druggists want to see the 
Capper-Kelly bill passed. They are 
disgusted with conditions brought 
about by cutting prices below the 
actual cost of goods or selling items 
at such a small margin of profit that 
they can barely exist. To survive, 
many of them have to resort to switch- 
ing inferior products or to charging 
high prices for unnamed chemical 
products to make up for losses on 
trade-marked goods. The public suf- 
fers as a result.” 


Presents Cellophane Shoe 


St. Louis — A “cellophane shoe” for 
women, made of strips of cellophane 
twisted around cotton thread—transparent, 
durable and light in weight—will be in- 
troduced soon by International Shoe Com- 
pany here. It will sell at retail at $7.50 
a pair. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Parks Products, Inc., has 
been organized here, with F. H. Pfunder, 
Inc., Minneapolis, as the nucleus, for the 
national distribution of drugs and allied 
products. The company is taking over the 
Pedrex Laboratories of Chicago. 


In March, 1932, 


Published— 


other paper 


February. 


| Daily 


The OMAHA WORLD-HERALD 


—62,% of all Omaha paid newspaper advertising 
—52.7% more local display than the other Omaha paper 


—twice as much national and automotive display as the 


—nearly twice as much want advertising as the other paper. 


March, 1932, Circulation of the World- 
Herald Was Noteworthy for These Points 


—paid distribution in Omaha equalled 91% of the number 
of families living in Omaha 


—over 80% of Omaha families had The World-Herald de- 
livered to their homes by carrier boy 


—total circulation increased 1,538 daily, 701 Sunday, over 


MARCH TOTAL PAID CIRCULATION 


(ae Sunday 


National Representatives: O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 


ni A 


*WASHINGTON’S FOREMOST HOTEL: 


@ Located on renowned 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Convenient to all govern- 
ment departments, shop- 
ping district, 


@ Willard cuisine is world- 


famous, its service incompar- 
able, and the rates most 
reasonable, 


Single rooms $4.00 and up 
Double rooms 6.00 and up 
he 


ILLARD | 


Frank S. Hight 
President 


Sales 
Ammunition 


"You have acquired about a 
million dollars' worth of selling 
ideas," a prominent S. M. once 
remarked, after discussing facts 
I've gathered during 25 years of 
investigating, advising and re- 
porting in the distribution field. 


lf YOU want— 


To reduce selling costs— 

To build up good will— 

To overcome cut-throat com- 

petition— 

To win back lost accounts— 

To make your prospects glad 

to see your salesmen— 
Probably | can help you. 


No charge for consultation. Fees are 
based on results. Write me at once 
while we both have time to solve your 
pet selling problems. 


JAMES TRUE 
National Press Building 
Washington, D. C, 
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March Window Displays 


in Forty-four Cities 


Check marks (,/) in city! 
columns indicate the manu- 
facturers whose displays ap- 
peared in sufficient numbers 
and with sufficient dominance} 
to register appreciably with) s 
consumers. The list is selec-|¢ 
tive, representing the most)5 | 
active accounts. << 


Baltimore 
Birmingham 


DRUGS 

ee a) ee EE ee J. .Jeeeol] 
Armand Products secccvelleslsclee|eoleclle. 
Bauer & Black ............... Jreleeles | 

Bayer Aspirin..........+++++++]..| 


Boyer Products | 
Bromo Seltzer ; i 
California Syrup of Figs 


Campana Hand Lotion ........ He Alara allo. | 
Colgate Products ..........0.. 774 VR Wee es toes Pe 
CS FO EE PES ne Les eS a on 
Dare Tonic, Virginia.......... mt ed ey ee Pe BS Pe, ao 
PRR tN nas ls aca sieiw sla lsmnaiw euibrs ee ee ole licetlscosthaeg soles 
PstCh SHAMPOO»: vs 5.06 scien sa eissllso |e] ss salletalnicie ders 
Hudnut Products, Richard.....]..|..|-.|..|..! 
POR So tcian den sasha shaw ae Vivi v 
Karess Perfume.............-. \ 

EE bx Osos bGAnRan Gonna V 
EMER (Sacuaissasacaavateawael V 
NE 556.5 Go 0'5s0'5a's.0:5 oes down cee ps los] eile silos lave 
SURG: isa s ican sa saeco sce lnwdesd ee 
Lehn & Fink Products.........|]..|..|-- 
a BORD Svcs eereeeswall V Vv 

Tree Tee Trae Te eT ee Vv 

om Spee BX RODD 6... 6:0:0:5:5.00]]00]00] 50] 0% 
DE OCMEK 5 :0:6'5 6 r6i8 Gide. srai604 eal ow | or |. aie 
Le eT eee mre pet pa" eed feed fea |e ev | 
PVE ACE ORID 6.5 0.0\5-0,6:0:5:0.8:08:0's'0% eoles[eolesleclee 1a os Kec 
SOPORGE Ys civisvucinsoasaneaanats Lael a/ fies} 
Palmolive Products .......... V 


Parke-Davis Products 


| 
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| Washington, D. C.|| 


San Francisco 


Seattle 


Portland, Ore. 
Providence 


Minneapolis 


| Salt Lake City 


Richmond, Va. 


St. Louis 


Hurtington, W. Va. 
‘Indianapolis 


| Pittsburgh 


| New York 


leveland 2 


| Philadelphia — 


| Oklahoma City 


Milwaukee 


‘Charlotte, N. . 
| New Haven 
| New Orleans 


| Nashville 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Kansas City 
Los Angeles 


Columbus 
‘Heuston 
Little Rock 
Spokane 

| Toledo 


| St. Paul 
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MILLIONS OF LINES 


Phillip’s Milk of Magnesia .... o Oe a se 


PRUEEUD ois cicdan4seebe%e ee] Vl >| 
Plough’s Products ............ Vi-e1v 
a S PLOGUCES: o:00:00:0:0:0:00% V| 


CS ae Ijee[eeleeleelecdee| Vleeleeleeleeleeleeleeleeieeleeleclecleeiieclee] en! 


Dr. Scholl’ s Foot Remedies a Ay yy, 


Smith Bros. Cough Drops ....|.. |V}- | 

Stanbach Headache Powders ..|| V/|-.| v 

Squibb Products .............||-- |V ++] 

BEL ICDRIOR 6.05650 nccndssaaws Je e|o- || 
SOMEONE. 5 ish silk esckaseeeasllsslpelsalenles 
Wend Wait Nets o.oo. osi0:0:0:5:0 of] 0] 0:0) ] os |ooflenlane|ee| ss] os 
Dr. West Products ........... es es fa | 

TOBACCO 1 | | 

Ol CE eee Ee eer Viviv 

Ghesterkeld ......sie0.55.05650000s0flo0|V/|% 

MENON: 5s 6G 6 oe SS sins ws aliowrs-co tel r~ io 


Edgeworth Tobacco ..........]]--|--|-+|-- call clclecine ead 
Ksranger TODRCCO. «6. .6:56256% Jeeleeleefecloelee} 
Havana Ribbon Cigars Pe (ed feed ed ed i ed 
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Dns 


REPMNBR Gann casio naelecawwsrecs Heelas|ee | 

ERUCKG CASIO 660 i a6-60.0%445600% IViViVv]--] 
EMERY POWECCO 36:6, 6:0:8:6:0:6%000% Jeefeclee|eclecleclecleclecles | 
DEES PORCH POPRCCO 6 0.6 6:6:0:6.66]|0o | 00] ]ce|solleo lon |es 
DIGGIN. 00.0.5.6. 060. c:cneic-0:c 000000] 0] V] 00] V]loc]oefes 
ee baSuinieaeuane wes eeles|oeleelocfleel y 

Velvet SONCCOs 6565560 cms dis eeleel 
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Apheuser Bosch Beverage .:..00cf]sio] oc |od| ou} alle aed wadenll alan fine les) or|ine are lewlealestee| clos test 


OO. CS ers eel 
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Hoffman Beverages ...........]]-.|-+|-- oF Assan’ diareul ps Alas GUESTS cle ail ictc loro Sed eas Noell cet sow Nene le ce te cet eal 


Hollingsworth Candy ........ le eleely 


Nestle’s Candy......-...ccccc.Jocleclee|eclecfoclecleclee|ecloclee| v7 ie 
Nunnally Candy .............. b/d tof .034 ie foe | 


GROCERIES 


Bm. Se ws Ow 


Anheuser-Busch Malt ........./|-.|-- sat leg ea icel oBil ete i seleefecleclec|eeleelen oe isbicdl 
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Armour Products ............ WV joel] Vjeelee! 
Blue Ribbon Malt............. Hs Zoilisintf ES IEX 
Carnation DEK oo cccccccwces | oe ee eae eae ae | 
Cudahy Products...........esils0]>> MAAS | aiale sila, oftowlaadeutinetioel 
“ga yuppie OLE Ie ea a | 
M. J. B. Coffee.. peepee, errs) EP Pas omy oars, eae iy [Pes (hee, TAN, Ee 
PEO oo cas oiauecaunnosmsue Ho eloo| Wi eclecllee 
Swit PPOGVcts «5066s eciccas scales es Vv | 
MISCELLANEOUS | | | 
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No Cheerful Signs Apparent 
in March Newspaper Lineage 


The gap between current newspaper ad- 
vertising and the volume in previous years 
was widened still further in March, when 
only three cities showed a gain in lineage 
over last March. The moving index of 
lineage in the six largest cities likewise 
eased off, but remains slightly above the 
low point. Twenty-five individual news- 
papers, out of 346 surveyed throughout the 
country, were able to beat last year’s 
figures. Unseasonable weather and the de- 
lay in aggressive automobile advertising 
until Ford made his announcement helped 
to contribute to the low volume in the 
month. 
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Six Months’ Moving Average 


Lineage figures which follow were com- 
piled by Media Records, Incorporated, sup- 
plemented in designated cities by publishers 
cooperating with SALES MANAGEMENT. 


Indianapolis ee 2,217,336 2664.492 — 6. 
Jacksonville 1,222,341 


Scie 1,370,351 —10. 
Knoxville ........ 1,105,901 


1,278,065 —13. 


FE. €. 

Ciry— 1932 1931 CHANGE 
Vl Sees 1,763,580 2,140,480 —17.6 
AIDED. ksccax ces 1,970,157 2,276,089 —13.4 
Albuquerque ..... 733;997 838,322 —12.4 
RUBIN cen indec owe 2,132,178 2,615,091 —18.4 
Aciantic City .... 529,630 710,541 —18.9 
Baltimore . cies 3,322,748 3,911,733 —15.0 
Birmingham . 1,586,546 2,003,511 —20.8 
Boston ..........- 5,085,963 6,485,462 —21.5 
BUHAID vcscoss cates 2,260,517 2,785,597 —18.4 
CAOWIER. kek cs sees 612,316 663,228 — 7.7 
CHICAGO: 5s nike o's oe 4,930,966 6,127,102 —19.5 
Cincinnati ...k. 0s 2,337,313 3,276,875 —28.7 
Cleveland 2,697,820 3,481,320 —22.5 
Columbus 2,200,467 2,774,954 —20.7 
ree ee 2,586,482 3,221,857 —19.7 
Dayton 2,222,638 2,640,506 —15.7 
RINGER Soccsademas 1,555,649 1,799,768 —13.6 
DOOM icsiscccccs Sues eoen 4,378,592 —25.1 
a re 657,030 726,202 — 9.6 
El Paso ...- 898,331 1,006,827 — 7.0 
BGG. iccsedcsssss. SOROG6 1,310,574 —22.8 
Evansville ....... 1,298,392 1,575,611 —17.6 
Rall Rivet... ..%5-. 508,914 526,874 — 3.4 
Fort Worth ..... 1,316,662 1,643,072 —19.8 
Freep't-Hemp’d ... 670,359 613,180 + 9.3 
Glens Falls ; 389,391 429,584 — 9.5 
Harrisburg ....... 611,562 686,741 —11.5 
Hartford . 1,904,062 2,370,539 —19.2 
Houston . 2,032,696 2,903,485 —30.0 
8 

5 

Los Angeles . 4,132,533 5,244,739 —19.2 
Manchester ....... 412,061 402,209 + 2.4 
*Kansas City ...%, 2,459,612 2,910,067 —15.9 
Memphis ........ Pr ip 37; 1,973,597 —10.0 
Milwaukee . 2,487,318 3,142,170 —20.8 
Minneapolis .. . 2,268,591 2,908,678 —22.0 
** Mamaroneck 186,167 208,570 —11.2 
- oe Vernon.. 649,232 pond pe — 5.6 
INGSHIWVEME® <<.64:6-0-<%:5 1,135,913 1,378,458 —17.7 
PINGWARR «ccs axes 1,427,251 1,697,970 —16.0 
New Bedford . 858,894 866,844 — .9 
New Orleans ..... 2,901,298 3,207,998 — 9.5 
**New Rochelle.. 529,368 523,571 + 1.0 
New Worle. c0s 11,231,198 14,314,216 —21.5 
Niagara Falls 558,280 700,713 —20.3 
Oakland. <.cccsyv> 2,675,510 2,090,449 —19.9 
Oklahoma City .. 1,600,085 1,924,710 —16.9 
CNBR A. ee dics bio 0% 1,583,709 1,955,950 —19.0 
Peoria ........... 1,756,175 2,311,877 —24.0 
Perth Amboy . 358,397 468,630 —23.9 
Philadelphia 5,446,395 6,523,154 —16.5 


Phoenix ......... 1,154,124 1,277,522 — 8.9 


a 

City— 1932 1931 CHANGE 
* * Ossining ene ees 218,873 246,091 —11.2 
Pittsburgh ....... 3,240,597 4,081,748 —20.6 
**Pore Chester .. 393,005 416,991 — 5.8 
Postiafid ... 2.6... 1,799,256 2,019,232 —14.1 
Providence ....... 2,162,672 2,634,451 —17.5 
REQdIN@ 22500000: 1,279,417 1,534,867 —16.6 
Richmond ........ 1,488,785 1,807,359 —17.6 
Oe 2,436,017 3,020,642 —19.3 
St. Louis ........ 2,943,516 3,691,614 —20.2 
Salt Lake City.... 1,603,052 1,904,230 —15.8 
San Antonio ..... 1,913,232 2,624,807 —27.1 
San Diego ..++ 1,944,730 2,451,204 —20.6 
San Francisco .... 3,155,546 3,901,406 —19.1 
Seattle ........... 2,140,355 2,746,293 —22.1 
South Bend -. 1,218,113 1,471,150 —17.2 
SPOKANE cc ceccee 1,352,059 1,751,287 —22.8 
SPIMGUSE <8 65sec ees 1,867,601 2,418,746 —22.8 
0 1,221,236 1,583,603 —22.9 
‘EaReytOwn occ eccs 301,695 378,692 —20.7 
Toledo 1,499,895 2,129,474 —29.6 
Vo ee 680,035 866,104 —21.4 
RE Sra iceawens 1,232,975 1,736,294 —29.6 
Washington ...... 3,828,664 4,456,197 —16.3 
**White Plains .. 724,091 917,612 —21.2 
Wilkes-Barre we 2;523,9351 2,635,515 —19.5 
Worcester 2.6.50 1,655,264 1,994,956 —17.0 
**Yonkers ....... 667,056 922,380 —27.7 
Youngstown ...... 1,065,213 1,681,344 —36.6 
Wichita 1,560,354 2,267,948 —31.3 

Total .........151,953,054 188,232,563 —19.2 


*Direct from Publisher. 
**Member of Westchester Dailies Group. 


a “Super Association” 
for Wood Marketing 


W ASHINGTON—American Forest 
Products Industries is being organized 
through the initiative of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to 
effect coordinated planning and _pro- 
motion on behalf of all the factors 
of the timber and lumber products in- 
dustries. Formal establishment is ex- 
pected to be made at a meeting of 
the NLMA at Chicago, May 5-7. 
The organization will be the largest 
industrial group in America, ex- 
plained Wilson Compton, NLMA ex- 
ecutive head, normally supporting 
directly or indirectly more than 6,000,- 
000 people and employing directly 
1,000,009. . 

"Twenty or thirty thousand industrial 
units and scores of associations are 
now working in this huge field, often 
at cross-purposes to their own and the 
public detriment,” he added. “The 
American Forest Products Industries 
will seek, through scientific and eco- 
nomic means, to encourage the orderly 
and unified development of diversified 
forest industry, approaching complete 
utilization of its raw materials and the 
establishment of permanent forestry 
and of a permanent forest industry.” 


Detroit—J. P. Little, head of the motor 
accounting division of General Motors, has 
been appointed vice-president in charge of 
truck sales for the General Motors Truck 
Company, Pontiac, succeeding O. L. 
Arnold, now a member of the staff of R. 
H. Grant. 


Iodent and Agfa Ansco 
to Give 4,477 Prizes 
for “Bright Smiles” 


Detroit—In joint quest of the 
“Brightest Smile in America,’ Iodent 
Company, dentifrices, here, and Agfa 
Ansco Corporation, still and motion 
picture photographic supplies, Bing- 
hamton, New York, will give 4,477 
prizes, 375 a week for twelve weeks, 
with a total retail value of more than 
$25,000, for snapshots of smiles. 
The campaign will cost between $300,- 
000 and $400,000, estimated Dr. A. * 
Lautman and Horace W. Davis, presi- 
dents of the two companies, and will 
tun May 15-August 6, in newspapers, 
posters and over 59 NBC radio sta- 
tions. Officially, it will be known as 
the ‘“‘Iodent-Agfa National Smile 
Hunt.” 

It is expected to benefit druggists, 
camera dealers and photo finishers 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada—as well as the manufacturers 
themselves. Any camera, film and 
photographic paper may be used. 
Weekly prizes consist of cameras— 
from the $260 Ciné-Ansco home 
movie outfits down. Then there will 
be a grand prize to the person pos- 
sessing the “Brightest Smile” of a 
two weeks’ trip, expenses paid, to 
Detroit, Binghamton, New York City, 
Philadelphia, Washington and Chica- 
go—or at the option of the winner, 
$500 in cash. 

Druggists and camera dealers are be- 
ing supplied window and counter dis- 
plays to tie-in with the hunt. On the 
back of each print the contestant is 
to write the name and address of his 
druggist or camera dealer and to send 
with it the end of an Iodent carton 
or hand-drawn copy of a carton. If 
the entrant uses Agfa film and sends 
with his print the label from his pack- 
age of film, Agfa Ansco will send 
him a new roll of film. 

Druggists and camera dealers named 
on the back of photos winning major 
awards will receive prizes with a total 
retail value of $130. 


Lewis at Wharton 


PHILADELPHIA—For the eighth consecutive 
season, E. St. Elmo Lewis, counselor to 
trade associations, etc., will lecture on sales 
management, merchandising and advertising 
at the Wharton School of Commerce and 
Finance, University of Pennsylvania, from 
April 11 to May 19. 


PENSACOLA, FLORIDA—Florida Hotel Men's 
Association has endorsed a proposed $500,- 
000 advertising campaign for Florida. 
Harold Colee of St. Augustine is chairman 
of the Florida National Advertising Coun- 
cil, in charge of the raising of funds and 
of the program. 
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Media and Agencies 


(Continued from page 106) 


been reached where it can be determined 
whether radio’s popularity cycle as an ad- 
vertising medium is destined for expansion 
or shrinkage. It is an open secret that 
the outdoor medium has just pulled itself 
out of a pretty bad case of the doldrums, 
that outdoor affairs are looking up. Sen- 
timent around the offices of Outdoor 
Advertising Incorporated is running high. 
Since the first of the year an ever-increas- 
ing number of outdoor advertising ab- 
sentees have returned to the medium. And 
the roster of brand new outdoor adver- 
tisers (among them Packard, Alemite, the 
Texas Company, Jacob Ruppert, Foodtown 
Products, Kellogg Company, National 
Sugar Refining, JIodent, Bristol Myers’ 
Vitalis) is pertinent in its proportions. 
According to C. O. Bridwell, of Outdoor 
Advertising, Incorporated, the upswing of 
the posters is due in large measure to the 
current inclination of advertisers to con- 
centrate their efforts on specific markets. 
Then last year’s shake-up in the whole 
outdoor advertising industry, with its re- 
sulting simplification of poster-placing 
machinery and cutting away of the re- 
strictions which hampered the setting up 
of campaigns, has done a lot to encourage 
advertisers to do business with the outdoor 
medium once again. Not only the adver- 
tisers, but the agencies too, have responded 
to the present healthy conditions within 
the outdoor industry, by giving it a break. 
Just last week Outdoor Advertising In- 
corporated took one more step toward 
meeting the agencies half-way by increasing 
their commissions from 15 to 16 2/3 per 
cent. Dollar volume of poster business, 
we're told, is showing exuberant growth. 
x * & 
It is reported that Henry L. Doherty, 
Cities’ Service Company, is preparing to 
start a daily newspaper in New York City 
—a crusading newspaper built along the 
lines of the old World. The fact that 
the idle presses of either the old World 
or the Brooklyn Standard-Union could be 
bought for a little matter of $100,000, 
more or less, gives credence to the report. 
According to the story as we have it, 
Doherty’s plan is to work the thing out 
on a ‘cooperative basis’—that is, to sell 
stock to ex-newspaper men in exchange for 
jobs, and to get the newspaper mechanical 
unions to chip in to help put it over. A 
further elaboration of the rumor is that 
Doherty wants to risk as little as possible 
in the way of investment, though he would 
engineer control of the paper. You will 
recall the episode of the Kansas City 
Journal-Post, in which Mr. Doherty bought 
a part interest so that he might express 
himself on the subject of the public utili- 
ties. It has been called to our attention 
that a mind that worked like that once 
might be expected to generate a similar 
idea now. If you've been seeing News- 
dom, of which Mr. Doherty, its erstwhile 
hidden angel, has just gained complete 
control, you know that he has been urging 
the need of a crusading newspaper here for 
some time. 
ti <+¢ 

At one time the advertising of the several 
units of the General Foods Corporation 
was split up among eleven advertising 
agencies. Effective this week the ac- 
counts are concentrated among three: 
Young & Rubicam: Postum, Grape-Nuts, 
Grape-Nuts Flakes, Jello, Swansdown Cake 
Flour, Minute Tapioca, Calumet Baking 
Powder, Franklin Baker Coconut, Sanka 


Coffee, and La France and Satina Laundry 
products. 
Benton and Bowles: Certo, Maxwell House 
Coffee, Post Toasties, Post’s Bran Flakes, 
Walter Baker Cocoa and Chocolate, Log 
Cabin Syrup and Diamond Crystal Salt. 
Wolcott and Holcomb: Birdseye Frosted 
Foods. 
The rise of Benton & Bowles has been 
spectacular, for the agency was started only 
a few months prior to that Black Thursday 
in ’29, when the world started to go to 
hell. Of the two partners, Mr. Benton 
celebrated his thirty-second birthday the 
first of this month. Mr. Bowles is a year 
younger. Both went from Yale to the old 
George Batten Company. Mr. Bowles 
stayed there and became an account execu- 
tive, while Mr. Benton went to Lord & 
Thomas and Logan, in Chicago, to become 
a partner and Mr. Albert Lasker’s assist- 
ant. When they formed their agency they 
secured a head start by securing two major 
accounts of General Foods—Hellman’s May- 
onnaise and Certo. Early this year they 
secured the Hellman-Best Foods account 
when the sales activities of those groups 
were merged. 
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The Hudson County Medical Society of 
New Jersey started an interesting precedent 
this week by publishing an advertisement 
four columns wide by eighteen inches deep 
in several newspapers in the county. The 
copy warns the public against ‘quacks’ 
and gives the names and addresses of the 
450 members of the association. 
* *& & 
The Architectural Record was honored this 


week by being selected as the official organ 
of the professional association, Better 


Homes in America, to publish a complete 
report on the recently conducted Small 
House Architectural Competition. 
Larry Calahan, of the Periodical Publishing 
Company, asks us to deny a widespread 
report (which did not appear in this maga. 
zine) that their publication, Daily Furnj. 
ture Record and Journal, has been or will 
be taken over by another publisher. Not 
a word of truth in it, says friend Larry. 

* * & 
Last Sunday’s American Weekly carried 4 
two-page spread of Pontiac with a picture 
of the car running across both pages—a 
reproduction which, if it had been the 
baby Austin, would have been almost a 
“life size’ picture. Incidentally that issue 
of the American Weekly broke some adver. 
tising records, with nineteen pages, twelve 
of which were in color. 


* oe & 

At last week’s annual meeting of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, Henry T. Ewald, head of the 
Campbell-Ewald Company, was elected 
chairman of the board of directors for the 
ensuing year—the highest honor that can 
be conferred on an agency executive. He 
won his spurs in association affairs by 
many years of work on various committees, 


* * # 

Following a policy which was successful 
on the San Francisco Chronicle, the St. 
Paul DispatchPioneer Press and the Seat- 
tle Times are now, accepting advertising 
on the front page \of their newspapers. 
Space unit stipulations, contract and fre- 
quency of insertion jrequirements notwith- 
standing, both papers report a nice volume 
of additional business 4s the result of the 
move. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service of recognized standing 
and reputation through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requiréments, your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established twenty- 
two years. Send only name and address for details. 
R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


WANTED — BANK SALESMEN FOR THE 
famous FLAT LAY ROLL RING BINDER, also a 
full line of Pass Books and Check Covers for banks. 
The Pass Book and Check Cover Company, 232 
Broadway, Denver. Colorado. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FROM 
our clients. This distributor took on a new spe- 
cialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. We 
submitted a sales program capable of national ex- 
pansion. Within four years his sales were nation- 
wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35. years 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam- 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis. 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 
oe C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 
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Extra Copies 


If you want extra copies of this 
issue please order promptly, as 
our supply is frequently ex- 
hausted a week after date of issue. 
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